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SOCIOLOGICAL IGNORANCE 
IN SOCIAL PLANNING 


By FLORIAN ZNANIECKI 
University of Poznan, Poland 


@ We call social planning all planning which purposes to 
_organize or reorganize rationally the collective life of 
human groups or the participation of individuals in col- 
lective life. Judging from the amount of literature pub- 
lished on this subject, never yet in human history has there 
been so much social planning as during the last quarter of a 
century. A critical reader of this literature will notice 
certain fundamental differences between this kind of plan- 
ning and that which has developed in the domain of 
material technology. 

Technological planning now forms one of the essential 
links in a chain connecting theoretic scientific knowledge 
with organized practical activity. Schematically, this 
chain may be described as follows. Theoretic scientists 
make new discoveries and incorporate them into the sys- 
tematic structure of their sciences. Research technologists 
use the results of the creative thinking of many theorists 
for new technical inventions. Planning technologists 
synthesize the results of the creative thinking of many 
inventors to plan in detail the entire process of producing 
new technical values. The results of their creative think- 
ing are taken over by production managers, who organize 
technical workers into productive groups. Technical 
workers produce new values by performing thé necessary 
operations according to the plans. If at any stage a practi- 
cal problem emerges which demands a change of the plan, 
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the plan goes back to the planning technologists; if it is 
found that carrying out a plan requires a new technical 
invention, the help of the research technologist is enlisted ; 
if the latter discovers that to produce an invention new 
theoretic knowledge is needed, the theoretic scientist steps 
in. Of course, sometimes the same individual performs 
two or even three of these functions; but the functions are 
distinct and at the same time closely interconnected. 

Little of this differentiation and integration of functions 
is found in the social domain. Social organizers and 
leaders want plans which fit their preconceived purposes; 
seldom are they willing to adopt a new purpose. Social 
planners usually base their planning for the future on 
methods already employed in the past and present; seldom 
are they aware that the future may be very different from 
the past and that new practical methods will be needed to 
control rationally a changing social reality. Social in- 
ventors do indeed devise new practical methods, but 
mostly by modifying, improving, combining old methods, 
as medieval craftsmen did. Seldom do they survey fully 
the theoretic knowledge accumulated by scientists, search- 
ing for new possibilities in its practical application. And 
social scientists themselves, when they try to advise social 
planners or to draw their own plans, usually fail to realize 
how insufficient their accumulated knowledge still is for 
the solution of new and complex social problems and how 
much new research must be done before really effective 
methods of solving these problems can be found. 

It would take too long to explain the causes of these 
differences between social and technological planning. 
They are deeply rooted in the history and prehistory of 
social thought. Here we merely indicate briefly some of 
these causes. 

In the first place, a physical or biological inventor or 
planner can take his ends for granted and concentrate on 
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an objective search for effective means. Whether his in- 
vention or plan will be accepted by men of action is not a 
part of his technological problem, but an entirely distinct, 
a social, problem. Whereas in planning that is intended 
to modify social reality, the selection of ends as well as of 
means arouses diverse, often conflicting, evaluative and 
normative attitudes in men of action and involves the 
planner in controversial issues about human values which 
interfere with the objective study of facts. 

Second, although it is by now generally recognized that 
valid knowledge of natural reality can be gained only by 
scientific methods, active participation in social reality is 
still commonly considered a sufficient or at least a primary 
and indispensable source of knowledge about this reality." 
An experienced social organizer or leader is supposed to 
know all or nearly all he needs to know for the definition 
and solution of problems within his field of action; at 
most, he may want some auxiliary factual information— 
descriptive or statistical—which any trained observer can 
provide. 

Third, although the idea that men can control natural 
reality by the mere expression of their will almost com- 
pletely disappeared from modern culture with the decay 
of magic, it still survives in the social domain, where men 
in possession of political power are popularly supposed to 
be capable of producing any intended change by express- 
ing their will in commands and legal enactments. Accord- 
ing to this belief, all that is necessary for the realization of 
social plan is to induce a man in power or a small group of 
men in power to command that it be realized. 

Let us examine briefly the methods used by present-day 
planners in approaching two fields of social activity of 
general interest and undoubted importance for the future. 


1 This belief was thoroughly criticized by Emile Durkheim and the French 
sociological group in general nearly half a century ago. Yet it is still current 
among many “practical” sociologists the world over. 
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Thousands of statesmen, political scientists, lawyers, 
economists, sociologists, social philosophers, religious 
philosophers, men of letters, and journalists have been and 
are still “planning for peace.” Quite a few of these plan- 
ners define the problem very simply. They conceive 
peace negatively as lack of war. The problem is how to 
prevent war from occurring. War is apparently initiated 
by an officially expressed act of will of the government of a 
sovereign state commanding its army to attack another 
sovereign state. All that needs to be done to maintain 
peace is to prevent or counteract every such act. And this 
can be done if all sovereign states or at least the most 
powerful states promulgate a law prohibiting such actions 
and establish and maintain together a coercive institution 
which will enforce the law. This plan is based on the old 
popular principle of legal order, according to which all 
that is necessary to make the inhabitants of an area live 
peacefully together is to prevent or counteract individual 
acts of violence; and this can be done if all of the inhabi- 
tants or the strongest of them prohibit such acts by law and 
establish a police force to enforce the law. 

Of course, most planners go beyond this and ask how 
permanent cooperation can be maintained between sover- 
eign governments for the support and enforcement of the 
law. In the light of the history of interstate conflicts, some 
people deny this possibility and see the only solution in 
creating a world state. But this raises many unsolved 
problems. How can such a state be created and, once 
created, be prevented from breaking down under the im- 
pact of inner conflicts, as smaller empires have done in the 
past? Other planners, believing that peace can be main- 
tained without a world state, look in political history for 
the causes of the interstate conflicts which eventually led to 
war and plan how these causes can be counteracted by 
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intergovernmental cooperation. In any case, most plan- 
ners implicitly assume that all the knowledge that is 
needed to plan for peace is knowledge of states as all- 
inclusive social systems, their territorial location, demo- 
graphic composition, legal structures, functions, and inter- 
governmental relations. Since states have been studied for 
twenty-five centuries, all this knowledge is ready and 
available. 

Few planners realize, however, that the state as a terri- 
torial group is neither an all-inclusive group nor even 
always the most influential of the groups to which human 
individuals belong, its power of coercive action notwith- 
standing. Collective life is much too complex to be ade- 
quately covered by political theory. Without objective 
sociological knowledge of other groups whose inner 
solidarity and mutual conflicts continually affect political 
life, the future of the latter can be neither predicted nor 
controlled by planning. 

The influence of economic forces upon the internal and 
external activities of the state has been emphasized, per- 
haps overemphasized, since the middle of the last century. 
But economic forces are only too often considered in ab- 
straction from their social background. There is a great 
lack of thorough, objective sociological studies of so- 
called economic-interest groups—their composition, struc- 
ture, and relationships with other groups. Labor unions 
in England and America have been adequately investi- 
gated, but sociological theory of industrial and com- 
mercial corporations and associations built according to 
the capitalistic pattern is in a rudimentary stage. Fre- 
quently, objective investigation is banned as subversive.” 

2 Twelve years ago a graduate student of Columbia University attempted to 
investigate a large “company union” which was reputed to be unusually well 
organized. The management of the company was most polite and informative 
up to a certain point; but he was not admitted to a single meeting of any of the 


smaller groups included in the union, not even to a bridge club. After six months, 
he had to give up his attempt. 
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Even more unwelcome is sociological study of economic 
groups under the communistic system. A few sympathetic 
outsiders have been permitted to observe uncontrolled 
some collective farms and factories in Soviet Russia; yet 
no comparative investigation of such groups in accordance 
with methodical standards of sociological research has 
even been carried on. 

Present-day religious groups form another category 
which needs scientific investigation. Although their 
power has decreased in Western civilization since the time 
—not so distant—when religious conflicts were one of the 
main causes of wars, they are still influential, especially in 
Asia. And, although historians of religion have been in- 
vestigating religious beliefs and rituals for nearly two 
centuries, sociological studies have been mostly limited to 
religious groups in preliterate societies and to a few small 
sects. Methodically adequate sociological studies of 
modern international churches, viewed not in their static 
structure but in their dynamic functioning, are nonexistent. 

Even more startling is the inadequacy of existing 
knowledge concerning those groups which are the real 
bearers of the social forces popularly included under the 
vague and ambivalent term of “nationalism.” Already 
during and after World War I the importance of national- 
ism—in the cultural, not in the political, sense of the term 
—for problems of peace was rather widely recognized; 
and there can be no doubt thax nationalism will remain as 
important as ever—perhaps even more important—in the 
near future. Yet most of the literature on nationalism 
treats it as if it were merely a psychological mass phenome- 
non, a collective attitude of the people of a “national state” 
(an unfortunate term) which can express itself in collec- 
tive action only through the medium of a governmental 
agency. Of course, some historians and a few sociologists 
are aware that nationalism is not a characteristic of unor- 
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ganized masses, but a dynamic tendency of a large, coher- 
ent, complex social group, capable of organized, 
persistent, highly influential activity. This group is 
radically different from the state and never coextensive 
with it, for its members are united not by political but by 
cultural bonds, and cultural bonds are supraterritorial. 
Its solidarity is founded upon participation in a common 
and, in the belief of its members, distinctive culture, of 
which the nucleus is a rich secular literature. Its institu- 
tional organization, mostly informal, serves to maintain 
and develop this culture, usually to expand it at the cost 
of other cultures, to increase group membership and make 
the group dominant over other groups with different cul- 
tures, or to defend the group against the expansion of other 
groups. It is the most powerful factor of unity or disunity 
within a state and of cooperation or conflict between states. 
But when the “League of Nations” (another unfortunate 
term) was organized, it refused to recognize the existence 
of these groups.* Though historical literature contains 
many monographs describing some of these groups, only 
brief, tentative outlines of a general theory have been 
published.* It would probably take ten years of coopera- 
tive research by a hundred or so sociologists throughout 
the world to reach thorough, systematic, practically useful 
generalizations. Yet hardly any political planners and 
few sociologists ever express any consciousness of the 
urgent need for such research. 

Sociological knowledge of all the influential groups 
whose conflicts may at any time disturb any kind of world 
order is, thus, the first and most obvious condition of suc- 
cessful planning for peace; yet this condition will not be 


8 Though a conscientious effort was made to provide legal protection for 
“national minorities,” the latter were denied a corporate status in international 
law. 


4Cf. Florian Znaniecki, Las sociedades de cultura nacional y sus relaciones 
(El Colegio de Mexico, 1944). 
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fulfilled so long as planners and organizers are unaware of 
our present ignorance. 

A second condition is objective knowledge of the exist- 
ence or nonexistence of common values in which all or 
most of the influential groups in the world are seriously 
interested and for the sake of which they may be induced 
to cooperate in establishing and maintaining a world com- 
munity. Of course, many groups are or seem to be acti- 
vated by certain interests which are essentially similar. 
But similar interests are not common interests; they may 
become sources of conflict as well as of cooperation. Every 
group is presumably interested in “freedom from fear” 
and “freedom from want” for itself and its own members; 
but this very interest may stimulate struggle against other 
groups when their freedoms seem to interfere with its 
own. : 

We think that some common interests are already recog- 
nized as such by most groups, for example, the interest in 
medical research and practice or in communication and 
transportation. But it is most important to study objec- 
tively all common interests which may be found, to dis- 
cover how they develop and spread, how influential they 
are socially in various groups, what kind and degree of 
organized cooperation already exist, what factors favor 
or impede the further development of such cooperation. 
Some tentative research was done before the present war, 
and a few outlines have been published; but the results 
are as yet utterly inadequate for any kind of planning. 

Another conspicuous example of social planning based 
on defective sociological knowledge is found in the field of 
education, especially “higher education.” For centuries 
everyone took it for granted that wise and experienced 
educators knew all they needed to know about education; 


5 Cf. Robert M. Maclver, Society: Its Structure and Changes, 1st ed. (New 
York: Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 1931). 
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and this assumption still underlies most of the educational 
planning that is being done. Education is traditionally 
defined from the point of view of the educator as forma- 
tion of the educand, especially of the educand’s “mind” 
and “character” by the educator. The educand is the 
object of the educator’s active experience, a psychological 
entity endowed with specific “traits” ; and he is being pre- 
pared for a specific kind of position in a well-organized 
society.° He is supposed to possess certain “desirable”’ 
traits and not to possess certain “undesirable” traits. The 
educator’s task is to stimulate in him the development of 
desirable traits and to repress or prevent the development 
of undesirable traits. 

At particular stages of the educational process, edu- 
cators test the results of this activity, examine the educand 
to find out whether and to what degree he as a psycho- 
logical being has been developing as they intended him to 
develop. If the tests repeatedly indicate failure, the edu- 
cational process is stopped; if the results prove satis- 
factory, the educational process continues to its predes- 
tined end, when the former educand is judged to be 
“educated,” fit to occupy the kind of position for which 
he has been prepared. 

Although sociologists discovered long ago that a human 
individual is not a separate entity with specific charac- 
teristics, but a participant in a culture, inseparably con- 
nected with other participants and definable only as a 
dynamic sociocultural personality in terms of this total, 
continuous, and changing participation (which began with 
his birth and will end only with his death) , most educators 
and educational planners still ignore the implications of 
this discovery. 


6 For a classical expression of this point of view see Alexander Meiklejohn, 
The Liberal College (Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1920). 
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Inasmuch as the present educand is being prepared for 
lifelong participation in the future culture of a future 
society, the problem arises what kind of culture and what 
kind of society that will be. However insufficient the 
objective knowledge we have of the present and past, if we 
use it methodically we may be able to anticipate condition- 
ally, not the probabilities, but the main possibilities of the 
near future. But educational planners seem to be uncon- 
cerned about this problem and fail to take into considera- 
tion the various alternatives which the new generation may 
have to face. Of course, a few intellectual leaders do,‘ 
but most legislative bodies, administrative boards, and 
faculty committees go on blissfully constructing and im- 
posing on educators and educands detailed, elaborate, 
rigid educational programs, as if totally unaware that, 
though we do not know in what kind of world educands 
will spend their later lives, it will undoubtedly be not only 
different from the world in which we are living but bound 
to change at an increasingly rapid rate, and that their 
ability to control and direct these changes may be 4 
decisive factor in the ultimate alternative between un- 
paralleled destruction and unprecedented progress. Edu- 
cational planners apparently hope that the future will 
take care of itself; what they are concerned with is the 
present. ‘The old generation insists right now that the 
young be molded as uniformly as possible in accordance 
with present patterns of what an educated human being 
ought to be and ought not to be and demands that edu- 
cators shall mold them in this way. 

But even if educational planners were fully aware what 
kind of future culture and society the present educands 
will participate in later in their lives, they would lack the 
knowledge necessary to plan an education which would 


7 We may mention William H. Kilpatrick and George S. Counts. 














effectively prepare them for this future. Astonishing as it 
may seem, we know almost nothing scientifically valid 
about the real influence which education in general or any 
specific variety of education exercises upon the later social 
and cultural participation of those who have been sub- 
jected to it. We have a few studies of statistical correla- 
tions between certain abstract characteristics of individu- 
als during their school life and certain other abstract 
characteristics of the same individuals during their later 
careers. But inasmuch as the real significance of these 
characteristics for the total cultural participation and 
social memberships of the individuals concerned has not 
been scientifically investigated, such correlations con- 
tribute very little, if anything, to the problem of educa- 
tional planning. What is needed is a thorough, methodical 
comparative analysis of thousands of detailed histories of 
the cultural participation and social memberships of 
individuals who in childhood and youth were subjected to 
diverse processes of organized education and of others 
who were subjected primarily to other kinds of socially 
standardized influences, such as economic toil and com- 
panionate play.* Until such a study is made, educational 
planning is as unreliable as mechanical engineering would 
be if the only standard of its effectiveness were the con- 
formity of engines to blueprints, without any testing of the 
actual functioning of the engines. 

Furthermore, even if educational planners knew what 
kind of educational processes would most effectively 
develop personalities capable of controlling the future 
changes of culture and of society, they would still lack the 
8 The present author started an investigation of this kind fourteen years ago at 
the initiative of the Committee on Education and Social Change of Columbia 
University under the chairmanship of Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 


College. It had to be interrupted after two years; he resumed it later, though less 
systematically, and has continued it up to this very day. 
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knowledge needed to initiate and carry out these processes 
under present social conditions. Since modern education 
is carried on in schools as organized institutional groups, 
objective sociological investigation of the composition, 
structure, and functional organization of these groups and 
their relations with other social groups which influence 
them and which they influence is an essential requirement 
of educational planning, especially if any really important 
innovations are intended by the planners. A few mono- 
graphs have been published reporting objective studies of 
primary, and a few more of secondary, schools as social 
groups and their relationships with local communities, 
religious groups, and sometimes economic groups and 
ethnic groups. But, although many historical descrip- 
tions of colleges and universities and a few fragmentary 
attempts to analyze particular universities sociographi- 
cally have been published, we do not know of any attempt 
or even any project of comparative, methodical sociologi- 
cal investigation of universities in general as an important 
class of social groups. And, although there has been much 
philosophizing about the function of universities in 
society,’ no factual sociological study has ever been made 
of the mutual influence of universities on the one hand and 
territorial groups, religious groups, nationality groups, 
economic groups, professional groups, political parties, 
etc., on the other hand. Obviously, no educational plan 
can be realized on the scale needed to prepare the young 
generation for active control of the future unless there is 
considerable organized cooperation among all the mem- 
bers, young and old, of particular schools, cooperation 
between schools on various levels, and cooperation between 

® A typical instance of such philosophizing is The Obligation of Universities to 
the Sociai Order: Addresses and Discussions at the Conference of Universities 


under the Auspices of New York University, November 15-17, 1932, Ed. by 
Harry Pratt Fairchild (New York: New York University Press, 1933). 
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schools and all those other groups which influence educa- 
tional processes. 

This brings us to the most general and basic sociological 
problem underlying every kind of planning in which the 
realization of the plan requires cooperative group activi- 
ties. Sociologists have been interested in cooperation ever 
since Spencer emphasized it as the common and distinctive 
characteristic of all “societies” as systems, in contrast with 
mere aggregates of human individuals. Nevertheless, 
objective, comparative investigation of the phenomena in- 
cluded under this term began only in this century; and, 
though the number of monographs is growing, scientific 
generalizations based on factual data are still relatively 
vague and inadequately tested. But, however incomplete, 
our sociological knowledge could be useful even now if ap- 
plied in practice. 

The most familiar type of group cooperation is the one 
that has been developed in mass production of material 
values. It consists in defining exactly in advance the final 
results which the group is to achieve, determining in ad- 
vance every detail of the total process necessary to achieve 
this result, subdividing this total process into special, ele- 
mentary, mutually supplementary processes, and induc- 
ing or compelling every group member to assume the task 
of realizing one of these special processes. But, however 
efficient this type of cooperation may be if judged in terms 
of the quantity of its products, it represents an incalculable 
waste of the creative possibilities of most of the individuals 
who participate in it, and it presupposes a group organiza- 
tion based on the principle of domination and submission. 

Nevertheless, this type has been recently applied to 
other domains of cultural life by planners and organizers 
who want to put definite plans into action. No wonder 
that many thinkers begin to view with alarm any kind of 
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large-scale planning as destructive of human liberty.” 
And yet there are other types of group cooperation already 
known to sociologists which are favorable to individual 
creativeness and freedom.** How can such types be de- 
veloped and expanded? ‘The future of mankind depends 
on the answer to this question. 

10E. g., Friedrich A. Hayek, The Road to Serfdom (Chicago: Chicago 
University Press, 1944). 

11 Some significant research in this field has been carried on by members of the 


Department of Sociology of The University of Southern California, especially by 
Emory S. Bogardus and Clarence M. Case. 
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FICTION MIRRORS THE WAR 


MELVIN J. VINCENT 
The University of Southern California 


@ Major social events and critical social situations always 
have found diverse ways of being recorded. The novel 
offers a more engaging if not always a more exact record 
than many of the other forms. The war so lately ended 
has offered innumerable dramatic situations to writers of 
fiction. 

The witnessing of the actual events, the impressions left 
by personal experiences, and the visualizations of the situ- 
ations through vicarious experiences and comment have all 
contributed to the ability of the writers to make their books 
bear the stamp of authenticity. The usefulness of war 
novels for giving a perspective of the war is undeniably 
great. 

Since 1940 more than a half-a-hundred finely written 
novels have illuminated war situations. A few, forecast- 
ing the inevitability of the European conflict, came before. 
Three such were Andre Malraux’ Days of Wrath (1936), 
Ethel Vance’s Escape (1939), and Phyllis Bottome’s 
The Mortal Storm (1939). All dealt with the first and 
growing signs of Nazi villainy. Nevil Shute’s Ordeal, 
published in 1939 before the outbreak of hostilities, at- 
tempted to show what the bombing of an English town 
might mean to its families. Most of the novels reviewed 
herein were published in 1943 and thereafter. 

These novels, motivated by war situations more or less 
meaningful for humanity and dramatic in their unfolding, 
may be viewed from two vantage points: first, from their 
locale, and, second, from their principal theme. The 
scenes of action of these novels are laid in the Aleutians, 
Argentina, the Balkans, China, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
England, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Norway, Po- 
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land, the South Pacific, and the United States. Their 
authors likewise come from many lands, most of them 
being American and British, a few of them refugees now 
dwelling in the United States. Some of the latter have 
written in their native tongues, and their novels have be- 
come available to American readers through translations. 

The Aleutians are represented by Carl Jonas’ Beach- 
head on the Wind, portraying with shivering realism what 
it meant for American boys to brave the terrors of that part 
of the world, with all its icy winds and perilous dangers. 
Far to the south, in Argentina, lies the scene of Betty de 
Sherbinin’s By Bread Alone, a tale of the Nazi infiltration 
with its consequent political implications and intrigues. 

In southeastern Europe in the Balkans the action of 
George Tabori’s very recent novel, Beneath the Stone, 
takes place. Here he lets his characters clash head-on with 
Nazi ideologies. The land of the Czechs is the scene of 
Stefan Heym’s magnificent and stirring novel Hostages 
and of Egon Hostovsky’s The Hideout. Both deal with 
Nazi retribution and justice and the burning faith of a 
people trampled upon with utter ruthlessness. Hostages 
is a bitter invective against the Nazis inspired by the 
author’s personal experiences with the Gestapo. 

Pearl Buck, who knows China and the Chinese, makes 
an impassioned plea for help to the Chinese in two read- 
able novels—Dragon Seed and its sequel, The Promise. 
The Chinese are shown not only as the victims of the 
Japanese but as victims of English and American indiffer- 
ence. Ina first novel, War Tide, a young, seventeen-year- 
old Chinese girl, Lin Taiyi, writes exceedingly well of the 
Chinese youth and social changes in war-torn China. The 
courage and fortitude with which young China met the 
destruction of war is told serenely here. 

England’s fine soldier-novelist, Nevil Shute, managed, 
despite his air duties, to turn out several good novels about 
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his countrymen at war. His Ordeal has already been men- 
tioned. His unforgettable The Pied Piper graphically 
portrays the rescue of some little refugees from the hands 
of the Nazi invader by a somewhat unwilling old English- 
man. Pastoral, his most poetic novel, deals with the life 
and romance of an English aviator and offers a memor- 
able picture of the operations of a bombing squadron. 
Celia Dale’s The Least of These might be called a psycho- 
logical account of an air raid over London, noting as it 
does the mental reactions of a family to the first London 
“blitz.” ‘Two very recently published novels by English- 
men deal with the problem of the returned soldier. These 
are J. B. Priestley’s Three Men with New Suits and 
Robert Henrique’s Home Fires Burning. Vera Brittain 
has just had published Account Rendered, a novel of 
forthright pacifist propaganda that stings. 

French novelists were pretty well suppressed by the 
Nazis, which may account for the present lack of their 
writings on bookstore counters. —TTwo Englishmen, how- 
ever, have written about France under the Nazi heel. H. 
E. Bates’ moving and exciting story about three English 
aviators grounded in occupied France aroused a large 
reading audience, partly because of its well-chosen title, 
Fair Stood the Wind for France. In The Power House 
Alex Comfort has written almost as intimately as though 
he were a Frenchman about the lives of poor industrial 
workers living in a small Channel town. He reveals their 
mental state and shows that their moral and spiritual 
values had already suffered before the German onslaught. 
As the Germans inflict more and more cruelties upon them, 
they become demoralized and crazed. Frederic Pro- 
kosch’s The Age of Thunder turns out to be an intense 
psychological portrayal of the state of mind that was de- 
veloped by work in the underground movement of France. 
His characters are moved about in varying shades of dark- 
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ness, an appropriate setting for the subtleties and mystery 
of their actions. Lion Feuchtwanger’s story of a modern 
Joan of Arc, called Simone, ends on the optimistic note 
that France will again come to life. 

The Seventh Cross by Anna Seghers, a German refugee, 
astounded American readers with its descriptive power 
and dramatic episodes. Life in a German concentration 
camp was portrayed all too vividly, but the principal in- 
terest centered in the pursuit of one escaped prisoner. The 
same novelist followed this with Transit, which showed 
German anti-Nazi refugees fleeing like hounded beasts of 
prey to the port of Marseilles for passage anywhere. 
Albert Maltz’s The Cross and the Arrow presents the story 
of Willi Wegler and what went on in his mind when he 
turned against the Nazis and lighted the way for a British 
bombing squadron. Alfred Neumann in Six of Them 
dramatizes the trial of six Nazi-defying youths by telling 
the life history of each. Now with the Morning Star is 
a beautifully written tribute by Thomas Kernan to those 
Catholic Germans who defended their integrity to the 
last. Its story of the ransacking of the ancient monastery 
and the sacrifice of Brother Nicholas is devotedly sincere. 
The German-refugee novelist Franz Hoellering portrays 
a good deal of what life must have been inside Germany 
under Hitler while, at the same time, he tells the story of 
the awakening of a Nazi-party man to the truth about the 
moral debasement of his associates. He has called his 
novel Furlough. The Blue Danube by Ludwig Bemel- 
mans unveils a tragic but tenderly human story about a 
group of Bavarians who became the victims of Nazi offi- 
cialdom. He is ina sense asking the world to believe that 
there are good Germans left. The American reporter, 
Richard Tregaskis, in a very recent novel, Stronger than 
Fear, narrates how an American captain, ordered to take 
the remaining part of a town, has a fierce struggle with 
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himself over whether or not to obey his orders and sacrifice 
himself. ‘The mastery of the self and the reassertion of 
loyalty and honor as told by Mr. Tregaskis make for sat- 
isfactory reading. Nearly all of the novels using the Ger- 
man scene offer severe indictments against the Germans. 
As long as these books are read or remembered, the chains 
of suspicion which the Germans have forged will not be 
broken with ease. 

Greece is represented by an American author, Glenway 
Westcott, whose 4 partment in Athens has attracted wide 
attention. It relates the story of the Helianos family and 
what happened in their four-room apartment in Athens 
when a German captain chose it as his headquarters. As 
the members of the family become virtual slaves, they 
learn that these Germans can torture so that it seems like 
“various tricks that were like surgery gone wrong, with 
little up-to-date mechanical contraptions.” The final 
effect of reading this book is that it reveals what brutali- 
ties and inhumane deviltries can do to the human mind. 

The Italian scene of fighting brought forth what thus 
far seems to be the best war novel written by an American. 
It is John Hersey’s 4 Bell for Adano, brought to the stage 
in a great adaptation and then to the screen, for its poign- 
antly brilliant but simple tale. It reports on the Ameri- 
can occupation of an Italian town, whose people were con- 
fused by the loss of the town bell. Its engaging and facile 
portrait of the American Major Joppolo, who understood 
just how to deal with the Fascists is one of the high lights 
of the work. A Walk in the Sun by Harry Brown has 
some brilliant recording of G. I. conversation, made while 
a platoon of Americans were on a frightening mission, that 
of capturing a little farmhouse six miles from the Italian 
beachhead. Tomorrow Will Sing by Elliot Arnold also 
tells of American soldiers in Italy, notably how one Eddie 
Amato, Long Island farmer of Italian descent, got some 
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Italian peasants to listen to one of Mayor La Guardia’s 
Sunday afternoon radio talks from New York telling how 
the United States Department of Agriculture would help 
them restore their farms. Across the Mediterranean, 
Algiers is the scene of Stefan Heym’s Of Smiling Peace, 
which contrasts the ways of Americans with those of Ger- 
man Nazis and French Vichyites. 

The German occupation of Norway is the subject of 
John Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down, also dramatized and 
screened. In it, the author shows how the town was sold 
out by a minor Quisling and how relentlessly subtle was 
the revenge of the townspeople. 

Poland, as one of the first and greatest sufferers of the 
Nazi terror, is represented by two well-written and at 
times powerful stories. One Fair Daughter by Bruno 
Frank and Downfall by Zalmar Sheneour both depict the 
miseries of the Polish people. One Fair Daughter por- 
trays the sorrows and dreams of the people in the period 
between the two world wars. Downfall tells the story of a 
Jewish family in Warsaw who welcomed the Germans in 
1915 because they thought they would be saved from 
future Russian pogroms, only to learn that they were in 
for one long, continued pogrom at the hands of the 
Germans. The author’s message is that the Germans of 
1915 were already enrolled for the course in Nazi 
philosophy. 

The war zone of the South Pacific is the locale of James 
Norman Hall’s picturesque little story, Lost Island, which 
portrays the pathetic removal of the inhabitants of a little 
coral island to make way for an airplane landing field. In 
Valley of the Sky, Douglas Skidmore writes a beautiful 
epic of ten men in a bomber engaged in clearing the Pacific 
islands for invasion. The ten men become unified in their 
love of the ship and its mission of sacrifice in the air for 
the freedom of those on the earth. 
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The American scene, untouched by the havoc and 
destruction of war, furnishes several novelists with themes 
concerning the home front. Hannah Lees in Till the 
Boys Come Home records how several women occupied 
their time while their soldier-husbands or lovers were 
abroad. It is principally the story of Sophie Harbor, who 
meant to live alone and like it but who did not. Thus Mrs. 
Lees glances at a problem that is having its turn in many a 
divorce court now. Margaret Halsey’s Some of My Best 
Friends Are Soldiers strikes at people at home who are 
prejudiced and intolerant at the same time they are aiding 
in the fight overseas to rid the world of these same ulcers. 
Lester Cohen’s Coming Home strikes at the corruption of 
politics in the big city. His hero, a Marine who has been 
fighting for democracy, returns only to find that he will 
have to go on fighting for it at home. The translation of 
Ernest Lothar’s studious story, The Prisoner, traces the 
course of study in Nazi philosophy offered one German 
youth. With his graduation, he became the most fanatical 
of them all; but, unfortunately for the Nazis, they accused 
him of stealing. Asa prisoner of war in a Colorado camp, 
he is reviled by the other Nazis there and is slated for 
extinction. At this point, the author indulges in some 
caustic criticism of our treatment of German war- 
prisoners. At the same time, he might be said to give 
psychological advice on how to re-educate these German 
prisoners. 

The last section of this review of novels mirroring the 
war will be devoted to a summary of the principal prob- 
lems presented in them. A major note is struck by those 
with scenes laid in Germany and the countries under its 
domination. Nazi terrorism and brutality, with the 
tragedies running full flood, are reported in Days of 
Wrath, The Seventh Cross, The Cross and the Arrow, The 
Blue Danube, Beneath the Stone, Six of Them, and 
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The Hideout. The results of all this despoiling, degrada- 
tion, and strangling of human hopes are graphically re- 
vealed in every one. One Fair Daughter, Apartment in 
Athens, and Hostages are especially vivid in portraying 
the psychological reactions to fear. The Nazified 
Germans are recorded for posterity as being most effi- 
ciently brutal, grotesquely perverse in morality, and de- 
grading in their evil. 

If the evil side of man is so shockingly portrayed in 
these novels, antidotes may be found in those which show 
the sacrifices, courage, and humanitarianism of men. 
These have told about the heroic French, British, Chinese, 
and others under the spell of the enemy’s bombs and infil- 
tration. Such are Fair Stood the Wind for France, 
Simone, Dragon Seed, The Promise, and Pastoral. The 
terrors of blitz bombing and the psychological reactions of 
civilians are well described in Ordeal, Anger in the Sky, 
and The Least of These. 

The spy, always a melodramatically interesting figure, 
has been given his day in several novels. J. B. Priestley’s 
Blackout in Gretley manages to make a fairly good sus- 
pense story out of the presence of Nazi spies in a quiet 
little English village. Vicki Baum’s Hotel Berlin ’43 has 
an attractive actress doing the suspicious work for the 
Nazis until she falls in love with one of their proposed 
victims. Upton Sinclair’s series of six novels attempting 
to record the whole era of the war, the Lanny Budd series, 
World’s End, Between Two Worlds, Dragon’s Teeth, 
Wide Is the Gate, Presidential Agent, and Dragon 
Harvest, might be mentioned here, since Lanny Budd, the 
hero, becomes President Roosevelt’s secret man of affairs 
in Europe. Stories of the underground movement and its 
agents are variants of the spy type. Ernest Hemingway’s 
For Whom the Bell Tolls was the first to suggest the power 
of such movements. The Hideout, Furlough, and The 
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Seventh Cross have likewise furnished thrilling moments 
of suspense for their readers in relating the heroic acts of 
the people involved in the struggle for freedom. 

Five good novels have revealed some of the character- 
istics of the American soldier abroad, namely, 4 Bell for 
Adano, A Walk in the Sun, Of Smiling Peace, Tomorrow 
Will Sing, and Stronger than Fear. Generally they show 
the Americans as good, earthy beings, possessed of humor, 
some bawdy and some wholesome, sometimes frightened, 
floundering, and confused, but always courageous and 
great fighters. Home means a great deal to nearly all of 
them, and they are anxious to get back. What they may 
expect when they return has been forecast in three 
American novels, T1// the Boys Come Home, Some of My 
Best Friends Are Soldiers, and Coming Home. All three 
foreshadow some disappointment for them in the matter 
of women, prejudices, and politics. The same subject has 
been handled for Britain by J. B. Priestley in his latest 
book, Three Men in New Suits. Here he tells of the 
return of three comrades-in-arms, men from three levels 
of society. —The wealthy one returns to a family which has 
been almost unaware of the war or its purposes; the 
middle-class man returns to find that his family has bene- 
fited in a financial way from the war; the lower-class man 
returns to greet an unfaithful wife. Their readjustment, 
as worked out by Mr. Priestley, is a long and somewhat 
muddling affair, but in the end they are once more estab- 
lished upon smooth roads. 

Vera Brittain, one of England’s ablest women novel- 
ists, makes an impassioned plea for lasting peace in her 
newest book, Account Rendered. One of her female char- 
acters declares: “During the past hundred years men have 
concentrated all their energies on mechanical develop- 
ment and material progress. ‘That's why they have 
reached a point where they no longer possess any more 
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control over their own inventions.” And then she makes 
a sociologically significant statement: “But perhaps even 
war will be overcome when the science of human under- 
standing catches up with material science and overtakes 
it.” Few writers have voiced a more meaningful declara- 
tion. Even though it is a novel with a propaganda note, 
it still merits profound consideration. 

This review of war novels should not conclude without 
reference again to Upton Sinclair’s novelistic interpreta- 
tions of what was going on in the world from 1939 to 
almost the end of the conflict. His six novels have at- 
tempted to show, with proper historical perspective, 
events from the breaking of the Versailles treaty to the 
rise of Hitler and the outbreak of the war. Sinclair has 
introduced living personalities along with the fictitious 
characters at will. President Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill, Leon Blum, Henry Ford, Father. Coughlin, 
and Herman Goering appear on the scene with the hero, 
Lanny Budd. These six historical novels may even have 
a chance of becoming collateral works of reference, 
Sinclair being no mean interpreter of his own vast stock of 
research materials. In any event, as a series, they reflect 
the tide of international affairs and politics of the period. 

The war novels of World War II have given readers 
both psychological and sociological insight. Psycho- 
logically, they have presented human personalities in their 
supreme moments of triumph and in their moments 
of darkest despair. Not a few have given vivid ac- 
counts of personality disintegration under the lash of 
cruel and sadistic punishment. Some have shown the 
human being caught, like Goethe’s Faust, in the meshes 
of stern conflict between the forces of good and evil. , In 
some, the illumination of the psychological reactions to 
fear and terror has been worthy of scientific transcription. 
Sociologically, many of them have presented most com- 
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mendably situations in which conflict and cooperation are 
the dominant processes. The struggles of the person for 
status have been described without damage to sociological 
: principles. Good accounts of the battle to preserve the 
integrity of the family abound in them. The display of 
the cultural patterns, the folkways and the mores, of the 
peoples in the different lands has succeeded in making 
most of the novels realistic because it has been done gen- 
erally with painstaking care. A few of the novels are 
) propagandistic in tenor, but from one point of view this 
has not lessened their value. World War II has left no 
mean impress upon the sociology of the novel. 











VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN 


EDYTHE KENNEDY 
State Handicap Consultant 


USES - WMC 


As the nation begins to make the transition from war to 
peace, our prime concern should be (a) to protect the 
generations growing up, (b) to protect the unborn from 
the waste and pain of physical handicaps, (c) to rehabili- 
tate the millions now suffering from limitations, and (d) 
to render a complete service to our war-wounded veterans. 

The intimate relationship between national safety and 
the physical, mental, and spiritual vigor of the people has 
been newly impressed upon us. Through Selective 
Service we have had a fresh opportunity to observe the 
tragic waste in human life and usefulness. 

Most of the veterans returning will require no special 
service; they will be better equipped, be better educated, 
have better health, and represent the cream of the labor 
market. The estimated million and a half returning with 
some type of-physical or mental limitation are our prime 
responsibility, for to them we are deeply indebted. 

The attitude the nation adopts toward its weak is one 
of the standards by which its degree of civilization may be 
judged. It is essential that all postwar plans consider the 
adjustments of the “handicap.” Their complete reabsorp- 
tion will necessitate the changing of our prewar concept 
of the disabled. What has been learned about the place- 
ment of the disabled during the period of manpower 
shortage must be adopted by thousands of employers, large 
and small, in order to afford selective placement to the 
disabled. 
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Our greatest challenge is conceded to be the rehabilita- 
tion program following the war. All are willing to agree 
that there should be a job for every disabled veteran. To 
put that agreement into action requires the united efforts 
of the medical profession and allied groups. © 

General Hines has defined rehabilitation as the “process 
of restoring the handicapped to the fullest physical, 
mental, social, vocational, and economic functioning of 
which he is capable.” In the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act the Congress of the United States has recognized the 
value of work in a total rehabilitation plan. Long before 
this legislation, physicians and psychiatrists fully recog- 
nized the value of work as a therapeutic factor in 
rehabilitation. 

The responsibility is a joint one between government, 
business, education, labor, and community agencies. 
(a) Government is to provide a rich storehouse of in- 
formation on opportunities and occupational ‘trends. 
Procedures, materials, tools, and techniques have been 
developed by USES and other government agencies that 
will aid in solving the employment problems of impaired 
individuals. (b) Business is to create and supply jobs and 
to adapt tools and techniques for occupational adjustment 
within the plant. (c) The schools must modify their edu- 
cational programs to take advantage of the wartime 
experience of the armed forces. (d) Labor should be 
called in on a minimum program to satisfy the demands 
and needs of the veterans in all fields. Its cooperation is 
very important to total success. (e) Community agencies 
are to supplement the total program for meeting the needs 
of returning veterans. 

Before the war government and business were miles 
apart in their thinking about the occupational adjustment 
of the so-called handicapped. Méuillions of skilled, em- 
ployable disabled people were unemployed. Antiquated 
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barriers denied them their rights to self-respect and 
human dignity. After war was declared some employers 
hired these persons because they wanted to, others be- 
cause they had to. 

In the face of these known facts, I wonder if we have 
changed our attitude toward the handicapped. Have we 
retooled our thinking before retooling our plants? Are 
we clinging to our prewar treatment of the disabled, 
namely, casting aside all those with physical defects? To 
do this job right is just plain good business. If each local 
community solves its own problem, this action will go a 
long way toward solving the national problem. 

In California our challenge is far greater than in any 
other state in the nation. It is estimated that we shall have 
an increase of 2,000,000 veterans over and above the 
800,000 that left from California. National surveys show 
that approximately 50 per cent of the returning veterans 
will settle on the West Coast. 

As an agency with the responsibility of providing job- 
counseling and placement service to the veterans, the 
USES has taken the following steps to fulfill our 
obligation: 

(1) A manual called “Selective Placement of the 
Handicap” has been made available to all at the U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 

(2) Throughout the 1,500 USES offices, a program has 
been established on a continuous basis, which incorporates 
the following features: 

(a) Administrative authority and responsibility are 
established on state level to ensure an adequate train- 
ing, counseling, and placement program for all USES 
personnel. 

(b) In each local USES office a Veteran Employ- 
ment Representative and a Handicap Consultant have 
been appointed. Their first duty is to serve the 
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veteran, advise the community in regard to his needs, 

and establish a good working relationship with 

industry. 

(c) Training institutes are held within industrial 
plants for management, safety, and other employer 
representatives. 

(d) Trained personnel from the USES interview 
the disabled at military and naval hospitals before 
their discharge so that employment plans can be 
developed in their local communities. 

Although our Selective Placement Program has been 
developed particularly for the handicapped, it can be 
adapted for the placement of all individuals. It is an 
objective approach which determines “what the individual 
can do and what the job demands.” Each applicant is 
evaluated individually on the basis of his capacities and 
abilities. 

Nearly every disabled person has far more vocational 
assets than are lost through his impairment. It is necessary 
only to develop his remaining skills and capacities to the 
point of economic usefulness. It is difficult for many 
people to understand how the blind, the deaf, the muti- 
lated can do war work on the same basis as the so-called 
normal person; why the employer will call them “produc- 
tion jewels,” and “morale builders.” But it is more diffi- 
cult to understand why a man should be awarded a medal 
for piloting his plane or shooting his gun while badly 
wounded and then, when the shooting and flag waving are 
over, the same man should be kept out of productive work 
that will give him self-respect and human dignity. 











TOWARD AN IMMIGRATION POLICY 


GEORGE HEDLEY 
Mills College 


@ What shall our immigration policy be when the war is 
ended? The reply requires a dual outline. On the one 
hand, we must notice the various possibilities of action, 
ranging from absolute prohibition of alien entry to un- 
limited permission of it. On the other hand, we must 
examine the various considerations, in the area of our 
national life and experience, which bear on our decision: 
considerations biological, cultural, economic. The possi- 
ble courses of action fall into four major categories: 

1. No immigration. This policy is seriously urged 
today by some organized groups, as it has been from time 
to time throughout our history. 

2. Maintenance of the quota system as it exists today. 
This means an arinual immigration (from elsewhere than 
the Americas) of 153,774 persons, distributed on the basis 
of national origins as determined by the census of 1920, and 
specifically excluding all aliens ineligible for citizenship. 

3. Maintenance of the quota principle with revisions in 
detail. Among specific suggestions which have been made 
are (a) inclusion of all nationalities, without regard to 
so-called racial origin of the individuals concerned, within 
the application of the quota system; (b) increase in the 
over-all number of entrants permitted in a single year; 
(c) decrease in the over-all number, at least pending post- 
war adjustments here and overseas; (d) more specific 
selection among candidates for entry, on the basis of per- 
sonal qualifications or of personal circumstance. 

4. Unlimited immigration. This would be a return to 
our earlier practice, in which immigration was not only 
permitted but actively encouraged, with a view to the 
fuller development of our national resources. 
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Recently the members of the Mills College course in 
“Ethnic Groups in the United States,” nineteen students 
at the sophomore level and up, recorded their preferences 
among these four possibilities. The vote, taken in advance 
of class discussion, stood as follows: No immigration, 4; 
present quota system, 2; revised quota system, 10; un- 
limited immigration, 3.* 

Of those voting for a revised quota system, six wanted 
the quota applied uniformly to all nationalities and 
“racial” groups, on some such proportion of national 
origins as now obtains. Two thought that the over-all 
entries permitted should be increased, one that they should 
be temporarily reduced. ‘Two argued for a higher degree 
of personal selection among applicants for immigration 
visas. 

Here then is a conspectus of the several possible courses 
of action, along with a sampling of attitudes which sug- 
gests that there is room for difference of judgment among 
persons entitled to an opinion in the fiel(. Before seeking 
to evaluate further the four proposals, before selecting 
categorically one or another of them, it will be well to 
consider the major human and social factors relevant to 
a considered decision. 

The first argument commonly used against free immi- 
gration, and one which seems to have bulked largely in 
the thinking of the United States Congress, is the 
biological. It is supposed, and urged, that what are called 
“racial” differences carry with them intellectual and moral 
variations so profound as to make admission of some ethnic 
groups desirable and of others wholly undesirable. The 
point need not be labored in this journal. The simple and 


1 It should be said that the four who voted for no immigration indicated that 
they thought of this as a temporary postwar procedure rather than as a permanent 
policy; and that the three proponents of unlimited immigration looked toward it as 
an ultimate goal rather than as immediately possible or even immediately desirable. 
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indisputable fact is that there is no evidence that intel- 
lectual or moral qualities vary in any way whatever with 
ethnic physical heritage. 

Brains, and the lack of them, seem to be distributed just 
about equally among the peoples of mankind. Moral 
standards are produced by long and involved social 
histories. Personal behavior is the result of personal cir- 
cumstance, including the particular cultural complex 
within which the individual has grown up. It follows that 
the legal limitation of United States citizenship to persons 
of the “white race,” and to those of ‘African descent,” to- 
gether with the denial of immigration to all others, is based 
upon no genuine biological principle as such. 

Nor is there foundation for the myth that the products 
of so-called miscegenation, the children of parents of two 
widely different physical heritages, exhibit the undesir- 
able qualities of both groups and lack their good points. 
The groups as biological groups have neither good nor 
bad points. The chances of intelligence and of good moral 
character in the hybrid individual are exactly as high and 
as low as his total personal and social setting will provide. 
We may prefer a mass of white faces to one of brown or 
yellow—because we are used to it. We have no objective 
basis for saying that it is better. 

The point at which biological heritage may be relevant 
to the immigration problem is in the area of cultural rela- 
tionships. Here it is unquestionably, if unhappily, true 
that Negroid or Mongoloid physical characteristics have 
high visibility in the American scene and therefore that 
the cultural assimilation of their possessors is appreciably 
more difficult. The second generation of immigrants 
from Europe is visually indistinguishable from the mass of 
our population, and the third generation usually is com- 
pletely absorbed into our general culture. Intermarriage 
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with and among descendants of Europeans is common and 
is socially approved, whereas with Asiatics and Africans 
it is rare and is socially unpopular. 

The result is that the biologically disparate community 
tends to remain apart, even after several generations of 
American birth and fairly complete acceptance of Ameri- 
can folkways. From that separateness, in turn, stems the 
possibility, and in times of stress the high probability, of 
acute cultural conflict just because there is a group that is 
recognizably different from the national norm. 

Apart from this area of cultural conflict accentuated by 
physical ancestry, there is the question of cultural adjust- 
ment within our boundaries of people who look alike but 
who use various languages and who have varied ways of 
behaving. Each of our great cities has its concentrations 
of immigrant and immigrant-descended populations, 
Greek and Italian, Jewish and Polish, with an internal life 
touching only externally the life of the rest of the popula- 
tion. In Boston the dwellers on Commonwealth Avenue 
and the South Boston Irish could not be told apart in an 
army physical examination—unless, indeed, the hard- 
working Irish should run a smaller proportion of IV-F’s. 
But there is to this day, and there was much more sharply 
in the nineteenth century, a vigorous social, political, and 
economic warfare between these two biologically identical 
societies. 

There is no certain physical criterion by which a Jew 
may be distinguished from one of the goyim. Neverthe- 
less, wherever the Jewish community is a sizable one, 
maintaining its ancestral faith and its traditional behavior 
patterns, it is singled out for mistrust and opprobrium by 
many of its neighbors. While we have fought Germany 
because we hate Nazism, we have had in our own land a 
tragically large amount of straight Nazi contempt for the 
Jewish people. Similarly, Watsonville and Salinas have 
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seen fit in our time to mob the Filipinos, and Detroit and 
New York to riot against the Negroes, and, most signifi- 
cantly, the San Joaquin Valley and “Metropolitan 
Oakland” to pour scorn upon the 100 per cent Anglo- 
Saxon “Okies.” 

The informed citizen will have no patience at all with 
biological arguments against immigration: they are with- 
out foundation in fact. He will, however, face soberly the 
problem of cultural adjustment, because we are far from 
having achieved in this land a harmonious relationship 
among groups of varying cultural backgrounds. Posi- 
tively, this informed citizen may say, must say in all 
accuracy and honesty, that cultural mixture in this vast 
melting-pot has contributed immeasurably to the richness 
of our national life. Negatively, he must recognize that 
cultural mixture has been, and continues to be, a difficult 
and painful process. 

Thus, while what the Congress considers to be the racial 
factor in the regulation of immigration is patent nonsense, 
the national origin standard does have a measure of real 
meaning in the light of things as they are. It is unques- 
tionably easier for an Englishman to find a happy place in 
American society than it is for a Jugoslav. It is easier for 
a German Jew to rise to social and economic success in the 
United States than it is for a Levantine Jew. It was with 
at least an obscure notion of such facts that the Congress in 
1924 weighted the future immigration scale in favor of 
entrants from Northern Europe, and against representa- 
tives of the so-called new immigration. 

The third ground of protest against relatively free im- 
migration, and that most tenaciously defended by current 
spokesmen for restriction, is the economic. Here it is 
urged that the influx of any large number of potential 
workers not only would depress our prevailing wage scale 
but would intensify greatly our problem of unemploy- 
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ment. Specifically it is argued that the entry of people 
accustomed to a low standard of living would tend to bring 
down the standard of all Americans. These contentions 
imply, of course, that we have already reached the maxi- 
mum of our national productivity and that the wealth of 
the United States is a fixed amount to be distributed, more 
or less equally, among whoever may inhabit the land at 
any given time. 

That there is an element of reason in this plea is shown 
by the fact that industrial employers have wanted large 
immigration because they wanted a large supply of cheap 
labor. On the other hand, American labor long has been 
opposed to free immigration for precisely the same 
reasons. Organized labor in general supported the 
restrictive legislation of 1924 and was at least in part re- 
sponsible for its more severe aspects. 

But comparison of business with immigration curves 
fairly thoroughly confutes such reasoning. The records 
demonstrate that periods of large immigration have coin- 
cided with periods of prosperity rather than otherwise and 
that precisely the states in the Union with the largest per- 
centages of immigrants are those with the highest per 
capita incomes.* ‘That this country has needed people for 
the creation of wealth is evident. That the coming of 
people has created wealth is also evident. Does it follow 
that the coming of more people will create more wealth? 

The answer is “yes,” but with qualifications. It is easy 
to oversimplify the point. For example, we can infer no 
causal relation between the immigration cut in 1924 and 
the collapse of the American economy in 1929. If large 
population always meant great wealth, we should expect 
per capita wealth to be highest in most densely populated 
Belgium, and to be much higher in China and India than 
in the United States. 


2 Cf. Felix S. Cohen, “Exclusionary Immigration Laws,” Contemporary Jewish 
Record, 3:2, pp. 141-55, March-April 1940. 
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The economic phase of the immigration problem is 
precisely an economic one. It hinges upon the two ines- 
capable economic factors of (a) the natural resources 
available and (b) the policies employed in their exploita- 
tion. That we have developed great wealth in this country 
is due indeed to our having had enough people to develop 
it. It is due also, however, to our having had resources 
susceptible of development and to our having hit upon 
industrial and business techniques which have enabled us 
to use both the people and the resources effectively. 

The real question is whether we have now reached the 
limits of expansion in our national economy. If we have, 
as the anti-immigrationists assume, then we have to agree 
with them that new immigrants will merely divide the 
wealth rather than add to it. If our economy can still 
grow, if our potential resources can still be developed on a 
majestic scale, we can still use the services and so can wel- 
come the coming of many millions of people more. 

There are no legal limits to freedom of personal move- 
ment within the United States. Nevertheless there are 
actual controls of movement, deriving from shifting 
economic situations, as witness the recent migrations of 
Negroes to the North and of Southwesterners to the 
Pacific Coast, and as witness also the return of considerable 
numbers of these migrants before war industry reaches its 
inevitable shutdown. In just the same way extralegal 
economic factors operate to determine international 
migration. 

Although from 1925 to 1929 the permitted quotas of 
immigration into the United States were almost always 
filled and there were long waiting lists, the total of quota 
and nonquota immigrants admitted after the crash, from 
1930 to 1939 inclusive, was only 45 per cent of the number 
admissible under the quotas alone.* Moreover, during 


8 699,375 against 10 times 153,774=1,537,740. 
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the same ten years 69 per cent as many aliens left the 
country to stay* as came into it intending to remain. 
Actually, the figures for the lowest depression years, 1932 
through 1935, show a net emigration-immigration loss 
from this country of 138,911 persons.° 

This argues, as against the views of those who fear a 
dumping of indigents after the war, that immigrants will 
not come unless they see a reasonable prospect of economic 
gain by coming. But it suggests further, and no less 
cogently, that there is no point in their coming unless we 
run our economy so as to be able to use them. We return, 
therefore, to the point that our immigration policy, and, 
as now we see, our actual immigration experience, must 
depend upon our national economic policy in its total 
scope. 

What we need for prosperity is production. Wealth, as 
Adam Smith so long ago pointed out, consists not in the 
possession of gold but in the production of goods. Pro- 
duction depends upon consumption, that is, upon consumer 
purchasing power. We broke down in 1929, not because 
we had produced too much, but because we could not buy 
enough. We shall prosper in the future if the people can 
buy; we shall suffer if they cannot. 

What economic procedures will promote consumer 
purchasing powerr One is the paying of high wages, so 
that the mass of people will be able to buy beyond subsist- 
ence, will be able to buy many of the products of their own 
labor. With that go low unit*prices and the policy of 
cutting prices rather than production when a business 
recession seems likely. With high wages and low prices 


4 488,938. 

5 Statistics used in this paragraph are from the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, United States Department of Justice, compiled by the Division of Statistics, 
November, 1944. 
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must be coupled the willingness of business enterprisers to 
accept a low percentage of profit, in the knowledge that a 
low percentage of profit is likely to bring the highest gross 
profit. 

Another economic requirement both for the prosperity 
of the nation and for that of the world is the removal of 
barriers to international trade, and most notably of what 
is miscalled “tariff protection.” Historically, American 
industrialists have believed in high tariffs and low wages. 
American labor, wanting high money wages without quite 
understanding the nature of real wages, commonly has 
been drawn into support of a high tariff. American indus- 
try has succeeded, not because of its high tariff and low 
wage policies, but in spite of them, through the amazing 
richness of our resources and the remarkable development 
of our technology. American labor has made immense 
gains, both through its own efforts and through the pros- 
perity of American industry; but never has it realized 
what a large part of its high wages was consumed in paying 
tariff-supported prices for domestic as well as for foreign 
products. 

Once tariff barriers are brought down, the difference 
among the economic levels of the several nations will be 
correspondingly reduced. ‘This does not mean that we 
shall come down to China’s level, or to Europe’s. It does 
mean that Europe and China, along with ourselves, will 
rise together toward a level that none of us yet has reached 
and that none of us can reach alone. 

The more nearly we attain that level, the less we shall 
have to concern ourselves about immigration laws of any 
kind. Just asina rational, tariff-free economy each nation 
will produce what it is best fitted to produce, so in a tariff- 
free world each individual will find for himself the place 
where individually he is best fitted to live. There will be 
no overcrowding and no underpopulation, not because we 
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shall have legislated to prevent them, but because we shall 
have run our business so as not to create them. The final 
solution of the problem of international migration, along 
with the final solution of cultural conflicts within our own 
borders, rests upon the establishment of a rational and 
therefore truly productive economy. 

Which policy then shall we adopt? No.1, no immigra- 
tion, is to be rejected as humanly unfair, as adminis- 
tratively impossible, as economically a counsel of ridicu- 
lous despair. Nor can anyone seriously argue that the 
addition annually of 153,774 persons, just over one hun- 
dredth of one per cent of our population, can at all 
endanger the national welfare. No. 4, unlimited immigra- 
tion, may be a goal ultimately to be achieved; but it is not 
a prescription for 1945, and never should be a prescription 
in and by itself. No. 2, maintenance of the present quota 
system, yields perforce to No. 3, revision of the quota 
system. 

Specifically, the quota program should be revised at 
once to include all the peoples of the earth without distinc- 
tion as to their alleged racial origins. We did rightly to 
admit the Chinese, but we admitted them for the wrong 
reasons. ‘The principle of human oneness should be 
recognized and asserted in the law and all false and. 
prejudicial distinctions wiped out. 

Beyond this, the total quota figures may be raised, sub- 
stantially and frequently, just as fast as our economy can 
absorb larger bodies of newcomers. How fast that will be 
hinges upon how successfully our economy expands. In 
general, the “national origin” quotas, as now established by 
law, do approximately reflect relative ease of cultural as- 
similation, and so threaten to add little to our present 
cultural conflicts. One may be skeptical about any further 
prescribing of personal qualifications for immigrants, both 
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because they might be used to excuse prejudiced and dis- 
criminatory action by officials at the moment of immediate 
decision and because exact measurement of individual 
qualities is in any case a highly dubious matter. 

Basically and finally, the world’s economy must be put 
on a rationally productive basis. We shall not solve the 
problem of the “Okies” until we rationalize the economies 
both of Oklahoma and of California. We shall not solve 
the problem of the international movement of peoples 
until we provide for the free international movement of 
goods and so for the free international creation of wealth. 


We can do now some minor revising of the immigration 


laws; we can make them a little more intelligent and a 
little more decent. We can face now our internal cultural 
conflicts honestly and seek to deal with them construc- 
tively. We can cease worrying altogether about immigra- 
tion, can cease worrying about cultural conflict as well— 
when we have done sufficient productive worrying about 
economics. 








A CONJUNCTURE THEORY OF PERSONALITY 
REORGANIZATION* 


MARGUERITE L. WALKER 
Mental Hygiene Society of. New York 


@ Any genetic approach to the study of personality tacitly 
or explicitly views the development of personality as a 
process and regards the personality configuration of the 
individual at any given time as the product of all those 
factors which have been operative in the total situation of 
the individual. At the beginning of the life process each 
person has various generalized tendencies, some of which 
may be the result of hereditary endowment. During the 
course of his life these tendencies are socially conditioned 
and gradually become organized about certain selected 
objects of interest. Otherwise stated, every definition of a 
situation presupposes a cumulative process of develop- 
ment or becoming. During the course of his life-history 
sequence the person acquires certain attitudes and selects 
certain values which become an integral part of his per- 
sonality configuration and pattern of life organization. 
These attitudes and values in turn constitute the frame of 
reference by which the person measures and evaluates 
immediate or subsequent social situations.’ 

As previously stated, some life tendencies may be lost or 
become atrophied through the lack of opportunity for de- 
velopment and expression. Moreover, since all social life 
is subject to change, some “intrusions” into the life process 

*Editor’s note. This article is the second in a series of which the first was 
published in the September-October issue of Sociology and Social Research and 
which was entitled “Theories of Personality Disorganization.” ‘The publication 


of this article is sponsored by The University of Southern California chapter of 
Alpha Kappa Delta, Sociology Honor Society. 

1 William I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, “The Methodological Note,” 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (Boston: The Gorham Press, 1918), 
Vol. I, pp. 1-86. 
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of the individual are inevitable. Inasmuch as the social 
situation is never the same after such an intrusion, each 
such event calls for a redefinition of the social situation and 
for some type of adjustment on the part of the individual. 
If, after the event has occurred, the individual is able to 
meet the requirements of the changed social situation 
without undue conflict, the life process may resume its 
“normal” course and the life organization of the in- 
dividual may not be adversely affected. On the other 
hand, some events may bring about or induce such radical 
changes in the life organization of the individual that the 
entire course or direction of the life process may be 
affected.” 

According to the conjuncture hypothesis, the three 
major factors which may, by their falling together, result 
in a particular social phenomenon are (1) the personality 
traits of the individual, (2) the social situation, and (3) the 
event.* These three factors are not mutually exclusive. 
The individual, with whatever personality traits, char- 
acteristics, and tendencies he may possess, is and continues 
to be a conditioning factor in the social situation of which 
he is a part and to which he must relate himself. He is 
also conditioned and influenced by the factors operative in 
his social environment. Hence, it may be expected that 
within the dialectic of personality development there will 
occur a conjuncture, or falling together, of personality 
traits, social situations, and events in each phase of de- 
velopment in the life-history sequence of the individual, 
and that the result of the conjuncture of the three factors 
will constitute both cause and effect until a more or less 


2See Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York: The 
American Book Company, 1937), Vol. I, pp. 154-61. 

8 See Clarence Marsh Case, “Leadership and Conjuncture (A Sociological 
Hypothesis),” Sociology and Social Research, 17:510-13, July-August, 1933. 
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stabilized configuration of the personality has been estab- 
lished. There is not only a cumulative process of becom- 
ing but also a cumulative series of conjunctures throughout 
the entire course of the individual’s personality 
development. 

Although one may be more significant than the others, 
personality traits, social situations, and events all play 
their respective roles in the process which results in either 
the well-integrated or disorganized type of personality. 
Some persons may manifest greater tendencies toward 
certain types of personality disorganization than others. 
But even those persons who get a poor start in life—such 
as the mentally deficient and retarded, the constitutionally 
unstable, the physically handicapped—may achieve an 
efficient type of organization in a social environment 
which is not too exacting in its demands upon their ad- 
justive capacities and which does not augment their 
tendencies for unacceptable types of personal and social 
behavior. Furthermore, the child who is most favorably 
endowed from the standpoint of heredity will scarcely 
have the opportunity to develop wholesome and socially 
approved personality traits in a social environment which 
is degrading and demoralizing. The accumulated resent- 
ments which characterize the antisocial personality may 
frequently be traced to some adverse combination of cir- 
cumstances early in its development. 

Sociologically, the process of becoming is composed of 
processes of recurrence which may be either integrative 
or disintegrative. In the process which results in person- 
ality disorganization, the disintegrative processes take the 
ascendancy and dominate the more inclusive process of 
becoming. There is not only a cumulative process of 
development or becoming, which is inclusive of sub- 
processes of recurrence in interaction by which the atti- 
tudes of the person are formed and reformed, but also a 
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cumulative series of conjunctures, both of which culminate 
in the disorganized personality. Specifically, in the life- 
history sequence of the individual there may be both 
favorable and adverse conjunctures of personality traits, 
social situations, and events. At some point, however, in 
the cumulative process which results in personality dis- 
organization, there occurs an unfavorable combination or 
falling together of factors, which either increases and rein- 
forces previous adverse conjunctures or has such adverse 
implications that the person is unable to reorganize and 
realign his capacities for continued satisfactory personal 
and social adjustments. Simply stated, the conjuncture 
theory of personality disorganization is that many forms of 
personal and social maladjustment are, in the final analy- 
sis, the cumulative result of an adverse falling together of 
personality traits, social situations, and events. 

The process by which disorganized personalities may be 
helped to regain their personal and social integrity and 
efficiency is also cumulative and dependent upon a series 
of conjunctures of personality traits, social situations, and 
events which are favorable, in the first instance, to the 
maintenance or re-establishment of the individual’s con- 
ception of himself as a person of value to himself and to 
others. It is also an educative or re-educative process 
which is oriented to the four major areas of the adult social 
situation, since these are the media through which the per- 
sonality configuration of the individual is so largely con- 
ditioned and through which his basic needs may be 
realized. 

Hence, the redirection of the life processes into con- 
structive and effective social channels requires an accurate 
and dynamic appraisal of the individual’s total situation. 
The statement that all behavior is symptomatic has become 
a psychological axiom, but the recognition of this fact 
should be the starting point for an extensive inquiry into 
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precisely what the behavior is symptomatic of. The 
sociologist cannot be satisfied with the answer that it is 
symptomatic of an underlying conflict or of attitudes 
favorable to a definition of a social situation in ways that 
preclude satisfactory and efficient personal and social 
adjustments. Sociology points to more basic causative 
factors than these and inquires how the person came to be 
what he is. It asks why such conflicts and attitudes occur. 
In other words, sociology is concerned, not only with the 
general processes of becoming and recurrence which char- 
acterize any social phenomenon, but also with the factors 
operative in these processes which condition and shape the 
personality of the individual. 

By active participation in the analytical process the 
maladjusted persor is helped to gain an increased ap- 
preciation of his specific strengths and weaknesses and of 
the factors which may be regarded as assets or liabilities 
in his pattern of life organization. Through a better com- 
prehension of his own personality structure and his varied 
needs, he is prepared for a realistic acceptance of himself 
and for an objective approach to his particular problem. 
This preparation is basic, since little that is constructive 
can be done with or for persons who continue negative or 
who refuse to resolve their problems on the level of reality. 
When the person shows a willingness to face the immediate 
situation, rather than to dwell on some unhappy and un- 
fortunate episode in his life-history sequence, to ration- 
alize, and to blame, he has already surmounted one of the 
most difficult barriers to his personal and social rehabilita- 
tion. Deeply ingrained habits and attitudes cannot be 
changed quickly, however, and neither the person con- 
cerned nor others working with him should expect a 
miraculous transformation in his personality configuration 
or mode of life. Much time, patience, and sympathetic 
understanding of his needs are essential if he is to achieve 
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the desired goal. In spite of a sincere desire and effort to 
reorganize their lives on efficient personal and social 
levels, some persons fail to do so because they receive scant 
encouragement and support, especially from their immedi- 
ate associates. The alcoholic isa case in point. Any social 
situation is characterized by reciprocal relationships, and 
an important element in a situation favorable to the estab- 
lishment of a well-balanced personality configuration and 
pattern of life organization is the cooperation of all those 
persons who may be directly or indirectly concerned with 
effecting such an adjustment. 

Admittedly, some factors in the social situation are 
modifiable and others are not. But, in the rehabilitative 
process, attention is focused on the actual or potential 
assets in the social situation. —The new patterns of behavior 
to be established, rather than the errors in former patterns, 
are stressed. By concerted effort people can be helped to 
meet the ordinary problems of life and even sudden and 
adverse crises with some degree of equanimity. Morce- 
over, as Bogardus and Lewis have pointed out, personality 
is being acquired and modified every day. Every experi- 
ence affects it. On the basis of a differential diagnosis, the 
needs of the individual and those areas in his social situa- 
tion where special assistance may be indicated can be 
determined. By the reorganization and re-enforcement 
of positive values, a social situation may be established 
which is favorable to the development, growth, expression, 
and strengthening of the personality traits essential for 
satisfactory personal and social adjustments. ‘The person’s 
sphere of activities and interests is extended, and he is 
thereby provided with an increased number of alternative 
resources through which his varied needs may be realized. 

In summary, the achievement of a well-balanced per- 
sonality configuration and pattern of life organization is 


4 See Emory S. Bogardus and Robert E. Lewis, Social Life and Personality 
(New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1943). 
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dependent upon a series of conjunctures of personality 
traits, social situations, and events which are favorable to 
and in harmony with the general process of the social re- 
habilitation and personality reorganization of the indi- 
vidual. Among those factors which may be subsumed 
under the general categories of personality traits, social 
situations, and events are: 

1. The person’s conception of himself as a person of 
value to himself and to others. 

2. His willingness to face his immediate problem and 
to resolve his difficulties on realistic and effective social 
levels. 

3. The existence of cooperative attitudes on the part of 
all those who may be directly or indirectly concerned with 
effecting the personal and social rehabilitation of the 
person. 

4. A positive and factual approach to the person’s prob- 
lem and his specific needs. 

5. Asocial situation which provides the opportunity for 
the social development and growth of the person. 

6. The utilization of the assets inherent in the four 
major areas of the adult social situation. 

7. The acquisition or re-establishment of objectifying 
activities and interests and an increased number of alterna- 
tive resources. 

8. The directing of the educative or re-educative 
processes toward a satisfactory goal through which the 
person’s inner reserves may be strengthened and his own 
capabilities for self-determination may be increased and 
reinforced. 

As may be readily observed, a conjuncture theory of 
personality reorganization cannot be exclusive of the role 
of society or of the forces and factors in the social and 
cultural milieu which condition and frequently determine 
the types of personal and social adjustment which any 
person may make. It is often remarked by those who sub- 
scribe to an individualistic philosophy of life and who 
wish no interference with or curbing of their own personal 
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pleasures that life is dynamic and some events are beyond 
the control of ordinary human agencies. Moreover, they 
state, all of life cannot be changed or rearranged to meet 
and suit the needs of particular persons or groups. Ina 
measure, this is true. As Ward has pointed out, however, 
man can and does transform his environment, and ‘much 
greater benefits might be secured if society were a con- 
scious agent and had its improvement for its clearly per- 
ceived end.’ Other competent observers have stated that 
in view of the magnitude and seriousness of the mental 
health problem in the United States, something must be 
radically wrong with our culture, and society itself must 
be “sick.” Mental health problems are essentially public 
health problems; they are “everybody’s business.” 
Every person should have the opportunity for whole- 
some personality development and growth. Conditions in 
the social and cultural milieu should foster the develop- 


ment of the adult socialized personality which defines the . 


social situation in ways that ensure a maximum of satis- 
faction to itself and to the larger social order. Those who 
fail in their personal and social adjustments should be 
helped to reinstate themselves in society on self-respecting 
and efficient social levels of adjustment. Nothing less than 
group cooperative effort can bring about the realization of 
these goals. 

Adjustment is never final, and it cannot be said that any 
problem of adjustment began at any particular point in the 
life-history sequence of the person. All that has entered 
into the individual’s total situation and conditioned him 
for the types of adjustment evidenced constitute a part of 


5 See Lester F. Ward, Pure Sociology (New York: The MacMillan Company, 
1916), pp. 15-36. See also The Psychic Factors of Civilization (New York: Ginn 
and Company, 1906), p. 99. 

6 See William A. White, M.D., Twentieth Century Psychiatry (New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1936). See also an article in the New York Times, 
March 26, 1942, a review of an essay by Jacob Sobel, M.D. Health and well-being 
are viewed as community problems. 
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his life process. Although there is one aspect of adjust- 
ment which belongs to the life pattern of the person, that 
is, a part which is highly individualized and personal, 
there is another aspect which belongs to the social whole 
and which may be judged by society. Therefore, society 
has the obligation to concern itself with the social forces 
which so largely determine the quality of its members; it 
cannot take the attitude which implies that people who tor 
any reason cannot make the grade as prescribed by society 
have to fall down and take the consequences. 

All persons, groups, or agencies concerned with the 
problem of personal and social maladjustment may devote 
themselves to their special line of effort, but all should, as 
Cooley has stated, have “an eye to the unity of the 
process”’ in which they are engaged. The differentials 
which determine the type of adjustment the person may 
make are not always innate. The crux of both personality 
maladjustment and rehabilitation often lies in the psycho- 
social factors operative in the individual’s social situation. 


7 See Charles Horton Cooley, Social Process (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1918), p. 157. 











ELZER DESJARDINS TETREAU, 1885-1945 


F. A. CONRAD 
University of Arizona 


@ Elzer DesJardins Tetreau, rural sociologist and pro- 
fessor of rural sociology at the University of Arizona, died 
in Holbrook, Arizona, June 29, 1945. He was born Octo- 
ber 21, 1885, in Grand Bend, Ontario. His ‘death 
occurred as a result of an automobile accident while he was 
on his way to a meeting of the Western Farm Economics 
Association in Denver. Always strong and active physi- 
cally, he looked forward to many years of productive 
work, which was unfortunately terminated at the height of 
his intellectual powers and usefulness. 

Dr. Tetreau’s early life was spent on a farm in Huron 
County, Michigan, where he attended rural school. He 
entered the University of Manitoba, 1911, and received his 
A.B. degree from Hamline University, 1915. His gradu- 
ate work was taken at the University of Wisconsin, where 
he received his A.M. degree, 1920, and his Ph.D. degree, 
1930. His fields of specialization in his graduate studies 
were rural economics and rural sociology. 

A life of rich and varied experiences rounded out Dr. 
Tetreau’s preparation for his work as a teacher and a 
specialist in rural life studies. His early experiences as a 
farm boy, country school teacher in Michigan, and home- 
steader in Saskatchewan gave him a vital interest in the 
problems of farm people, which later became the core of 
his professional interests. As a chaplain in the 109th 
Infantry, 28th Division, he saw active service in the 
Argonne Forest during the First World War. His in- 
terest in this work is shown in the fact that he kept up a 
personal correspondence with the men of his division until 
his death and again offered his services as chaplain in the 
present war. 
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Upon the completion of his A.M. degree, Dr. Tetreau 
became a part-time lecturer in agricultural economics at 
the University of Wisconsin and director of rural studies 
of the Wesley Foundation of Madison, Wisconsin. Here 
he encountered the problems of religious leadership for 
rural communities as well as the economic and social prob- 
lems of farm people resulting from the agricultural de- 
pression of the early twenties. He engaged in full-time 
teaching at Ohio Wesleyan University, 1925-1930, and 
Ohio State University, 1930-1933. A grant from the 
Giannini Foundation of the University of California 
enabled him to make a study of farmers’ organizations in 
California, 1931-1932. Asan analyst and research super- 
visor for the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
1933-1935, he came into contact with the problems of rural 
public welfare administration, in which he had a keen 
interest. He came to the University of Arizona in 1935 
and devoted the ensuing ten years chiefly to rural research 
under the auspices of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. He taught two courses in rural sociology, which 
enabled him to keep up his interest in students and the 
classroom. 

Dr. Tetreau’s publications consist of some fifty bulletins 
and articles in the field of agricultural economics and rural 
sociology. These deal primarily with the composition and 
changes in rural population, migrant farm families, farm 
laborers, trends in rural relief, the social aspects of farm 
tenure, opportunities for farm ownership, the migration of 
rural wealth to cities, rural communities and social or- 
ganizations for farm people, farmers’ organizations, the 
effect of the war upon farmers, and related topics. These 
writings were based upon community and regional studies 
and reflect a definite sense of time and locale. A large 
proportion of them deal with agricultural conditions and 
the problems of farm people in Arizona. These specific 
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studies were, however, conceived in a wider frame of 
reference. Dr. Tetreau held deep convictions concerning 
the social values of rural life and the importance of agri- 
culture in the national economy. ‘The social status of 
farming and of farm people, consequently, formed the 
central problem of his research. 

Dr. Tetreau’s work at the University of Arizona was 
not confined to his research. In addition to the few 
courses he taught, he was active in many organizations on 
and off the campus. He was active in the numerous honor- 
ary and professional societies to which he belonged. 
Because of his intimate knowledge of labor conditions, he 
was appointed a member of the State Wage Stabilization 
Board. He was in frequent demand by organizations in 
the community and throughout the state. He was a friend 
and confidant of many students in all divisions of the uni- 
versity quite apart from his official advisory duties; he 
exerted a great influence as an advisor and active partici- 
pant in various student religious and social groups. To his 
associates on the staff he was always a good friend and a 
worthy colleague. 




















SOCIOLOGY OF THE CARTOON 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


@ The cartoon has a double parentage. Both lines of 
ancestry are of Latin descent. One Latin ancestor bore 
the title of carta, meaning “paper” and referring to “a 
design on strong paper of the full size of a work to be 
executed in fresco, oil, tapestry, mosaic, or stained glass.” 
When finished, the design on the carta, that is, the cartoon, 
was transferred by the artist to the material upon which he 
was specializing. The cartoons, or original sketches on 
paper, by the great masters were themselves often great 
masterpieces, for example, Montagna’s nine cartoons of 
the “Triumph of Julius Caesar.” In Italy, the cartoons or 
designs by Michelangelo, da Vinci, and others are 
credited with revolutionizing Florentine painting. The 
cartoons designed by Raphael, at the command of Leo X, 
for the twelve tapestries of the Sistine Chapel are among 
his best productions." With the decay of fresco work, 
however, “cartoons” have declined in importance. 

Thus, one origin of the modern cartoon is in drawing, 
but not necessarily in formal drawing. The cartoon repre- 
sents natural art, crude art, life as it is, rather than formal 
art. It is essentially a pre-drawing, a sketch, something 
roughly depicting behavior patterns; not details, but gen- 
eral features. A great deal of life is to be filled in by the 
observer from his own experience. 

The other parent of the modern cartoon is also of Latin 
lineage. Carrus, meaning “car,” a “load,” and later an 
“overload or exaggeration” naturally developed into 
caricature. The caricature may be a drawing in which 

1 See the articles “Cartoon” and “Caricature” by Frank Fowler and George 


Kriehn in The New International Encyclopedia, Vol. 4. Also see C. K. Berryman, 
Development of the Cartoon, University of Missouri, 1926. 
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certain characteristics of a person are exaggerated for the 
purpose of ridicule. In order to serve this purpose, the 
caricature must possess real traits of the original, exag- 
gerated in a ridiculous sense, but easy to recognize. 

Caricature is “as old as man’s ability to express himself 
in the graphic arts,” or in “cartoons.” ‘The papyri present 
grotesque figures that are doubtless caricatures. Although 
withholding caricatures of the human figure, “the Greeks 
caricatured their gods and heroes.” ‘The Romans even 
put caricature into their frescoes, for instance, the Roman 
fresco representing “a philosopher as a pigmy preaching 
to a fox.”* Inthe manuscripts of the Middle Ages, carica- 
tures were used as illuminations in the margins of books. 
“Satan, Death, and unpopular personages,” were satirized 
in cartoons. 

In France caricature has long been given prominence. 
In the eighteenth century the caricaturists “lashed with a 
merciless hand, the immoralities of Louis XV.” In the 
nineteenth century Louis Philippe was “the most carica- 
tured of all French monarchs, his pear-shaped head form- 
ing a peculiarly tempting butt of ridicule.”* In England 
both Puritan and Cavalier made frequent use of carica- 
ture. The American Revolution produced many cari- 
catures, and the engravers Paul Revere and Benjamin 
Franklin published numerous political cartoons. 

A caricature, being a simple sketch on paper, naturally 
became known asa cartoon. The modern cartoon may be 
said to have taken on its present form at least a century 
ago, deriving its name from the ancient cartoon of the 
painters and frescoers and its function from the still more 
ancient function of the caricaturists. It became institu- 


2 Frank Fowler and George Kriehn, /oc. cit. 
8 Loc. cit. Cf. A. B. Maurice, The History of the 19th Century in Caricature 
(New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1904). 
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tionized in the forties of the last century, when Punch was 
founded in London in 1841 and the Fliegende Blatter in 
Munich in 1844. In the United States the first weekly 
paper devoted to cartoons was Puck, established in 1876 
by Keppler, a German caricaturist. Judge, the rival of 
Puck, was founded a year later. Life, with its caricature 
of social life and customs, was founded in 1888. About 
1912 a journal called Cartoons was established, but it did 
not survive many years. It reproduced cartoons but could 
not compete with the more original and more cynical 
Puck, Judge, and Life. 

The printing press increased the power of the cartoon 
(including the caricature). With the development of the 
newspaper, first the weekly and then the daily, the cartoon 
came into its own in the United States. In post-Civil War 
days, Thomas Nast and other cartoonists became nation- 
ally known and originated a new profession. Nast, of 
course, stood alone in this country, being “as brave a 
subject as Tweed was crooked.’ 

When the half-tone process was invented, it seemed as if 
not only the ordinary artist but even the cartoonist would 
no longer be wanted by the newspaper. But the resourceful 
cartoonist met the situation by drawing something that not 
even the camera could catch, for example, Clare Briggs’ 
cartoon of the brewery with its living products coming out 
of it—an army of staggering men, beaten women, and wan, 
sad-eyed children.° The cartoonist has always been 
imaginative, original, and hence refreshing. 

The cartoon expresses man’s elemental wish for domina- 
tion and control, and attempts to secure this end by be- 
littling opponents.® It is a common human tendency for 





4 Americana. Also see Allan Nevins, A Century of Political Cartoons, Scribner's 
Sons, 1944. 


5 American Magazine, March, 1920. 
6 Americana. 
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man to mock his enemies and to secure status by leveling 
opposition through the use of caricature and sarcasm. The 
cartoon has grown less venomous in the last fifty years. 
But it is still a powerful weapon used by partisan move- 
ments, and hence subject to all the weaknesses of blind 
partisan convictions.‘ 

At the same time, the cartoon as a comic human docu- 
ment has made noticeable progress. In this function it 
takes up the minor weaknesses of persons or of society and 
exaggerates these weaknesses to the point of ludicrousness. 
The comic cartoon displays the idiosyncrasies or the clev- 
ernesses of children, such as Skeezix, or of flappers and 
sheiks, such as Ella Cinders or Harold Teen, or of adult 
cranks or egoists, such as Andy. Sometimes the comic 
cartoon degenerates into mere silliness, but sometimes it 
enables one to see his abnormalities as others see them. In 
this way, it doubtless plays an important role in changing 
human attitudes. Like laughter, which it invokes, the 
comic cartoon relieves for many a person what otherwise 
would remain for him a tense situation. Any man who 
recalls the cartoons about ‘““The Handy Man Around the 
House” and how the would-be useful man awkwardly 
knocked over a vase or broke the glass in picture frames or 
spilled grease on valuable rugs while trying to be “handy” 
will doubtless think of a similar embarrassment of his own 
and enjoy a chuckle or a laugh at his own expense. 

The cartoon reflects human feelings and emotions. It 
catches what the personal interview and life history strive 
so hard to obtain. It shows at a glance how the “dear 
public” feels when taken advantage of by large corpora- 
tions or how parents feel when confronted by a concrete 
example of the revolt of youth. Even though crude as a 
drawing, the cartoon takes high rank as a basic human 
document. 


7 Cf. Thomas Craven, Cartoon Cavalcade, Simon Shuster, 1943. 
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Because of its power to depict feelings, the cartoon 
makes a wide appeal—wider for instance than the edi- 
torial, with its reflection of opinions and ideas. The car- 
toon is essentially democratic, in the sense that it is meant 
for the man of the street. Like the motion picture it 
appeals directly to a natural sense, that of sight, rather 
than to a cultivated sense, such as that of reading or 
reasoning. 

After the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt on April 12, 
1945, radio and newspaper vied with each other in report- 
ing the deep sense of loss experienced by people in many 
lands, but the cartoon wrapped a black ribbon around a 
large, shaded globe, tied a double bowknot in front, and 
wrote beneath the words: “My Friends.” With only two 
words this cartoon told the sorrow felt by people around 
the world—told it more effectively than columns of news 
reports and photographs. 

The cartoon is especially effective in portraying human 
attitudes. It specializes in showing facial expressions and 
pantomimic gestures of the arms, shoulders, and body. It 
is more successful in revealing attitudes than opinions, 
despite the fact that attitudes are more subtle and difficult 
to capture than are opinions. The serial cartoon called 
“The World at Its Worst” illustrated the point well. For 
instance, it pictured a small boy sitting on the curb of a 
deserted street with a ball and bat lying on the ground at 
his side. Vacation time has come and all the other chil- 
dren have gone away. A row of standardized houses 
furnish the background for the boy, whose chin is sup- 
ported by the palm of one hand and whose downcast eyes 
and dejected expression outdo all words in depicting “the 
world at its worst.” 

The cartoon is related to graphs and charts. The latter 
are usually attempts to visualize tables of figures and mass 
statistics; while the cartoon aims to disclose the content in 
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terms of the human reaction and feeling elements. The 
graph or chart and the cartoon may be viewed as being 
complementary. Both are needed to give the total picture, 
and of the two the cartoon will be remembered the longer 
by many persons. 

The cartoon is an elemental form of communication. It 
is a unique and favored form of language. It uses symbols 
whose meanings are found in human experiences. It may 
be called a feeling ideograph, that is, the concept of a given 
feeling putin picture form. It speaks and its message out- 
lines the written or spoken word. Tweed the man is dead, 
but Tweed in cartoons still lives—‘‘a prisoner in stripes 
with ball and chain.” 

The cartoon reproduces phases of universal culture 
patterns. It symbolizes widely practiced culture traits. 
It puts into black and white what many people have felt 
but not expressed except casually. When Briggs drew and 
published a caricature in cartoon form of the men in his 
Chicago newspaper office engaged in winter sports, he 
received many remonstrances from different parts of the 
United States. For example, a letter was received from 
the Chickasaw Guards Club of Memphis charging Briggs 
with caricaturing their club. In other words, groups of 
newspaper men off on a vacation act so much alike that a 
cartoon of one group is accepted as its own by other groups. 
When Briggs drew his series of cartoons on “What a Baby 
Thinks About”—all fond papas and mamas who saw the 
cartoons thought they recognized the intellectual image of 
their own progeny. Or, again, the series of cartoons called 
“When a Feller Needs a Friend” has caused thousands of 
grown and dignified men to chortle. In the picture of a 
“feller” drying dishes for his mother while his “gang” 
were outside making fun of him, or of the “feller” obliged 
to hoe corn while the other boys with their dogs were 
joyously on their way to the “old swimming hole,” the 
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adult has recognized some of his own boyhood crises. For 

many years “Gasoline Alley” has been depicting scenes 
which have far-reaching if not universal import, first of an 
adopted baby, and today of that same baby, who has now 
grown to manhood, married, served in the army, and re- 
turned to help rear a child of his own. 

The cartoon uses suggestion; it tells only part of the 
story it wishes to convey. In supplying the missing sec- 
tions, the observer does his part and as a result feels elated 
or thrilled. Occasionally an epic theme is suggested. A 
notable illustration is the cartoon by McCutcheon, printed 
in the Chicago Tribune, February, 12, 1909, on the one | 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Lincoln. It showed 
simply a log cabin set in a wilderness. No life stirred. 
There was no sign of life except that evidenced by the 
smoke that was lazily floating away from the chimney of 
the isloated cabin. The inscription carried an epic thrill, 
for it read: “One hundred years ago today all the people 
in the world who loved Lincoln lived in this cabin.” You 
looked at the cabin housing an isolated father and mother, 
and a helpless babe, and then thought of how millions in 
many lands have come to revere the name of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In 1919, after the death of Theodore Roosevelt, 
McCutcheon drew a cartoon of the Rough Rider on his 
horse on “the long, long trail,” fading away in the distance 
but turning with cowboy hat in hand to wave an ethereal 
goodbye to his friends on earth. The cartoon was more 
effective by virtue of the volumes not said than by the 
actual picture itself. 

Even social distance is not beyond the skill of the car- 
toonist. A tenement mother in rags, with her starving 
children at her side, is being visited by a wealthy society 
woman, dressed in elegance, who gives the hopeful but 
misplaced advice: “Relax, all you need to do is to relax, 
and you'll be happy.” 
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Social competition, and particularly social conflict, is a 
frequent theme of the cartoonist. Often the cartoon not 
only illustrates a social conflict but also advances an ex- 
planation. ‘Take the conflict between age and youth, in 
which age is reproving youth with a look of scorn because 
youth is recklessly indulging in pleasures heretofore for- 
bidden to youth. Age, however, is shown holding aloof 
the cup of scandal and shame, and youth is seen as merely 
adopting and adapting the behavior patterns of his elders. 

Defining the social situation is always an essential socio- 
logical problem. ‘The cartoon makes attempts even here, 
and not without success. A politician, for example, is 
shown crawling through a window into public office. He 
is using a pile of money bags as the means to climb into the 
window. Nearby is the voting public, asleep and indiffer- 
ent; and the politician is pointing to the indifferent public 
and saying: “If he won’t help me, I’ll have to get in the 
best way I can.” The cartoonist’s definition of the social 
situation may be both clever and correct. 

The cartoonist is oftener a portrayer of social trends. 
Centuries of social history may be portrayed by a few 
swift strokes: After Ramsay MacDonald became prime 
minister in 1924 and the Labor Party came into partial 
power, the cartoonist pictured a castle on top of a hill and 
at the foot a thatched cottage. The struggle of several 
centuries was stated in five words: “The cottage conquers 
the castle.” 

In May, 1945, a cartoonist drew a picture of an Indian 
chief heading on horseback for the United Nations 
Conference. He is remarking to the squaws sitting outside 
their tepees: “Chief go to San Francisco Conference— 
good chance to settle Manhattan deal which White Man 
put over on Forefather.” ‘Times have changed, but real or 
alleged social injustice is not forgotten and hope springs 
eternal. 
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The atomic bomb has been handled well by cartoonists. 
‘One cartoon shows a giant Man of Science standing over 
the earth. He dangles a toy in the form of an atomic 
bomb before a small child labeled “humanity.” ‘To the 
child, who is creeping along on the earth’s surface, he says: 
“Baby play with nice ball.”* The danger to human society 
of this new scientific invention is thus depicted in a 
startling and impressive way. A few lines deftly drawn, 
and the reader’s imagination supplies the complete story 
that the cartoonist wishes to convey. 

The sociology of the cartoon is found in the way the car- 
toonist can convey in stimulating ways the deeper mean- 
ings of social situations, social injustices, or social trends 
extending over long periods of time. Asa caricature, the 
cartoon can indict human weakness and evil more inci- 
sively than columns of editorials, months of sermons, or 
reams of social reform literature. The cartoon is out- 
standing as an agency of social control, but its possibilities 


in this connection have scarcely been dreamed. 


8 Reprinted in Time magazine, August 20, 1945. 











PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


University of Washington 

Dr. Donald R. Taft of the University of Illinois taught courses in 
Criminology and the Sociology of War during the first summer session. 

Dr. George A. Lundberg gave the 1945 Charles Coolidge Parlin 
Memorial Lecture on “Marketing and Social Organization.” The 
Parlin Memorial Lecture was established by the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the American Marketing Association in collaboration with The Curtis 
Publishing Company to honor the man who is recognized as the founder 
of marketing research. 

Dr. Norman S. Hayner spent the summer in Mexico studying the 
Mexican family and urban problems. 

Dr. Robert W. O’Brien, who was assistant to the Dean of the College 
of Science and Arts for the past five years, has been promoted to assistant 
professor and will have charge of the introductory course. 

Dr. Ch’eng-k’un Cheng has been promoted from instructor to assistant 
professor. 

Dr. Gwynne Nettler, who was instructor at Reed College during the 
past year, has been appointed assistant professor of sociology. 

Mr. Frank Miyamoto has received an appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor. For the past three years Mr. Miyamoto has held a predoctoral 
S.S.R.C. Fellowship. 

Dr. Calvin F. Schmid has been elected Chairman of the Washington 
State Census Board. The Census Board was created by the last session 
of the Legislature for the purpose of deriving postcensual estimates of 
population for the 223 chartered and incorporated towns and cities of 
the state. Approximately $30,000,000 will be allocated on the basis of 
the Census Board’s estimates. 


The University of Southern California 

Dr. Emory S. Bogardus has been appointed Dean of the Graduate 
School and Director of Research, succeeding Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt, who 
is retiring under the recently inaugurated retirement program of the 
University. Dr. Bogardus will continue as Chairman of the Department 
of Sociology and as Editor of Sociology and Social Research, but he has 
relinquished his position as University Editor. Dr. George B. Mangold 
retires under the retirement program as a full-time staff member but will 
continue to offer specialized courses, such as the new course on Social 
Security, designed as a preprofessional course for students in social work. 


Dr. Mangold has been with the University since 1928. 
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Dr. Harvey J. Locke of the University of Indiana has been appointed 
Associate Professor of Sociology, beginning with the fall semester. Dr. 
Locke received the Doctor of Philosophy degree from the University of 
Chicago and has been Assistant Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Indiana since 1936. He will offer courses in the family and in social 
research. Dr. Erle F. Young will return to the University for the first 
semester. is 

On August 5 the seventeenth reunion was held of those who have 
received the Doctor of Philosophy degree in sociology from The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and a Ph.D. Society was formed. Thus 
far the University has granted 36 doctorates in sociology. 

At the graduation exercises on October 14, two Ph.D. degrees were 
granted to sociology majors. Dr. Pearl E. Wong presented as her dis- 
sertation ‘““A Comparative Study of Four Social Movements in China from 
1912 to 1942”; and Dr. Ariel Smith Ballif, who is Professor of Sociology 
at Brigham Young University in Provo, Utah, presented as his disserta- 
tion “An Analysis of the Behavior of Rural People on Relief in Utah 
County, Utah, During the Years 1932 to 1943.” 


SOCIAL THEORY 


TOWARDS WORLD RECOVERY. By Henry Carter. London: National 
Peace Council, 1945, pp. 103. 


This book is a survey of the various international functional organiza- 
tions which are and have been working toward international functional 
cooperation. The nature and scale of the plans of these organizations for 
relief and restoration during and after the war are described and discussed. 
The author points out that the responsibilities of existing organizations 
overlap and do not cover all essential requirements for a sustained effort 
to achieve permanent peace and prosperity. He stresses the importance 
of coordinating all international agencies charged with social or economic 
tasks. War has created a scene of misery unparalleled in magnitude and 
intensity. In this decisive hour of mankind the sole aim should be to seek 
and serve the interests of the whole community of nations. The author 
believes that this can be achieved by “the recognition of a guiding 
principle, by a lively sense of personal or group responsibility, and by 
support of the movement of thought and purpose towards a world com- 
munity.” K. M. WALLACE 
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BACKGROUNDS OF WORLD CONFLICT: IDEAS AND FORMS IN 
WORLD POLITICS. By Kurt Lonpon. New York: Macmillan, ‘1945, 
pp. 487. 


Axis ideologies will long survive the Axis; the battle of various world 
isms will continue for decades after the guns of military war are silenced ; 
intellectual preparedness for the struggle before us is as difely needed 
now as was military preparedness a few years back. The foregoing view- 
points constitute the raison d’etre for Kurt London’s excellent volume. 
This work is divided into four parts: (1) The Enemies of Democracy: 
Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, Feudal and Imperial Japan; (2) The 
Great Transition: The Soviet Union; (3) Painful Intermezzo: Vichy 
France; (4) The Evolution of Democracy: Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
Approximately three fourths of the book is on Germany, Italy, Japan, 
and Russia. The sections dealing with Japan and Russia are especially 
excellent and are timely for the days immediately ahead of us. 

This book will not displace the larger and more detailed studies on 
comparative government now used as texts in college courses, but for high 
school and college classes where a reliable résumé of the Nazi and Fascist 
systems or a bird’s-eye view of the Japanese and Russian governments 
and philosophies is wanted, London’s book is unexcelled. If somehow 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Citizen would read this book, their intelligence 


quotients on world affairs and international political problems would 
zoom with the speed of Lockheed’s new jet plane. ALonzo L. BAKER 


THE MODERN APPROACH TO CRIMINAL LAW. Edited by L. 
Rapzinowicz and J. W. C. Turner. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 


1945, pp. xxi-+511. 


This book is a compilation of twenty-one articles written by nine 
authors representing the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, and 
Manchester. As indicated in the preface, the book is divided into four 
parts. The aim of the first part is to investigate the meaning and scope of 
criminal science. The second part deals with some of the leading problems 
of criminal science and penal administration. The third part is devoted 
to investigating some leading rules relating to English criminal law in 
general. ‘The fourth part consists of two articles that are studies in 
criminal science from the comparative point of view. 

Much emphasis is placed on the contribution of Lombroso. He taught 
the necessity of “individualizing” penal discipline to the circumstances of 
each particular offender. Former jurists urged people to study Justice, 
but Lombroso bade Justice to study men. The late Mr. McConnel of the 
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London Sessions before passing sentence would ask the defendant, “Tell 
me about yourself, especially something good about yourself.” He had 
learned the Lombrosian lesson—individualizing. Credit is given also to 
Beccaria, Carrara, and Ferri. “The genius of the Italian is for theory.” 
But a definite bias is evident toward the English interpretation and ad- 
ministration of legal processes. ‘“The genius of the Englishman is for 
practical administration.” ‘The authors laud the integrity of the English 
bar, the practical common sense of her citizens, and the efficiéncy of her 
police, and declare that there is no country in the world where an innocent 
man is less likely to be convicted. CLYDE VEDDER 


SOCIAL CONCEPTS OF THE CHILD MIND. By Harry Orpan. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1945, pp. ix +130. 


This is the report of a study made to find the frequency and nature of 
children’s recognition of social problems as functions of mental maturity 
and socioeconomic status. In making the study 3,778 pupils from the 
fifth grade through the junior high levels in two New York public schools 
were used. These pupils were found to be aware of five social problem 
areas, namely, crime, economics or government, health, war-peace, socio- 
ethical—arranged in descending order. On the basis of measures of 
recognition, these areas were, in descending order, health, crime, eco- 
nomics or government, war-peace, and socioethical. The roles of the 
functioning of two factors, the experiential and the intellectual, were 
studied to ascertain the frequency and nature of the children’s recognition 
of social concepts. Dr. Ordan recommends that educational procedure 
take greater cognizance of the real and potential influence of the child’s 
out-of-school environment as a source of social information and con- 
ceptual growth. It is regrettable that the report, otherwise valuable, is 
marred by a frequent lack of clarity and some indefiniteness. M.J.V. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF STATELESS PERSONS. By Marc VisHNIAK. 
New York: The American Jewish Committee, 1945, pp. 70. 


The refugee appears in a new and disturbing light in this document. 
He is presented as a stateless person and as the victim of statelessness. He 
is seen as a person suffering from uprootedness, physical and pychological 
insecurity, and the loss of elementary rights. The legal solution can come 
only through international action and universal or general agreements. 
One recommendation is the creation of a Commission on Statelessness, 
functioning under the direction of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations. 
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WILLIAM THE SILENT. By C. V. Wencewooo. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1944, pp. ix+-302. 


As a study in leadership this biography will yield valuable materials. 
Certain traits of personality are repeatedly observable. The ways in 
which some of these traits resulted in leadership and the ways in which 
others hindered or prevented leadership are in evidence. William of 
Orange is seen as a young man of action rather than of words. He was 
not much of an analyst or theorist. He lived “very much in the moment.” 
He liked people and through experience learned a great deal about how 
to lead people and to meet social situations. But he liked people somewhat 
indiscriminately; he was too universally trusting: He was suggestible, 
“more anxious to please than to be truthful,” courteous but making 
sacrifices of standards for the sake of good manners. Animated and charm- 
ing, he made enemies by virtue of his delightful personality. 

In his youth William learned right and justice, and in his early 
maturity he made acquaintance with social and political duty. Later he 
faced the problem of reconciling “his political loyalty with his moral 
judgment,” and finally, as between the king and the people of the Nether- 
lands, he took the side of the people. Hence, he became the founder of 
the Dutch Republic. He developed a faith in government by consent, 
even though many members of the government were uneducated and 
knew nothing of the problems of democratic government. Moreover, as 
a result of becoming this type of leader, he rendered a service to humanity 
which was even greater than his service to his time and people. The book 
is well written, full of historical details, and a contribution to the study 
of both leadership and social change. 


DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL POLICY. A Textbook on the Problems of 
Democracy. By Epwarp Everett WALKER, WALTER GREENWOOD BEACH, 
and A. Etwoop Apams. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945, pp. 
viii +504, 

This book has been written to supply students with basic information 
regarding the problems of democracy, to aid teachers who have responsi- 
bilities in this connection, and to foster the development of democratic 
leadership among those who are still in our schools. Since the contents 
of the book are of a controversial nature, the difficulties of the discussion 
method are explained before actual problems are undertaken. Then, in 
bold outline, follow such problems as: Can the people rule? Why are 
civil liberties the essence of freedom? How does our treatment of minority 
groups test our sincerity? There is also a frank evaluation of big business 
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versus big government, the problem of unemployment, social legislation, 
the use and abuse of resources, the function of the party system, repre- 
sentation versus regimentation in connection with our administration, 
the legislative function, and so on. There is a critical evaluation of war 
as an institution, and of the function of education in a democracy. 
Though written by three authors, the book is notable for its unity. 
While the problems raised are so controversial, the presentation of pros 
and cons on issues is so even that no reader should feel antagonistic. 
Definitions are concise, paragraphs short, the language lucid and appeal- 
ing. Every American student—and grown-ups too—would benefit from 
reading this book. It is frank, fearless, and widely informative about 
American democracy. J-E.N. 


HUMAN NATURE: THE MARXIAN VIEW. By VeRNON VENABLE. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945, pp. xii+-213. 


The author presents a synthesis of the views of Marx and Engels 
regarding human nature—what they thought about man, “the nature 
of the human being, the determinants of man’s development and trans- 
formation, the springs of human motivation, and the scientific method 
to be followed both for understanding human nature and for changing it.” 
The study examines the Marxian ideas of human change in terms of fact, 
historical materialism, and dialectical materialism. In the discussion of 
how human nature changes, the criteria for analysis are labor, man as an 
organism, production, suffering associated with classes and the division 
of labor, utopianism, and science. Marxian theories are too commonly 
dealt with in the abstract. In the final analysis, however, Marxism must 
be understood as a scientific study in social change, and therefore this 
study is highly important. It is a unique contribution to modern social 
thought. J-E.N. 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAMILY, By Artuur W. 
CaLHOoUN. New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1945, pp. xx+348; xiv-+ 
390; xiv-+-411. 


This is a reprint of the original edition in three volumes published in 
1917-1918, now reproduced in one volume. It deals with the social aspects 
of the American family from colonial times to the present. The first 
section, originally Volume One, traces the background of the colonists 
and the development of the Thirteen Colonies down to the American 
Revolution, with special attention being given to courtship and marriage, 
family life, sex mores, and the position of women and children during 
the colonial period. The second section traces the history of the family 
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from the War for Independence through the Civil War, and the last 
one records the domestic life and institutions from the Civil War to 
1918. The descriptions of the Southern White and Negro slave families, 
and the effects of the industrial order upon the family, are of special 
importance. Such recent movements as the education of women, the 
changed attitude of the church, and child care are noted in particular. 
Calhoun’s history has long been the chief source of information about the 
American family background and the changes that have occurred since 
the early times. No other source has equaled it in comprehensiveness and 
in detail analysis. Because of its exceptional merit, the republication of it 
is of special value to historians and sociologists. M.H.N. 


RACES AND CULTURE 


THE SOCIAL SYSTEMS OF AMERICAN ETHNIC GROUPS. By W. 
Lioyp WarRNER and Leo Srote. Yale University Press, 1945, pp. 318. 

This study of immigrants and their descendants in an unnamed New 
England city constitutes the third volume of the Yankee City Series. The 
reader i$ at first impressed, then overwhelmed, by the mass of data setting 
forth the behavior and characteristics of the eight ethnic groups residing 
in the city. But the volume is far more than a report on the local ethnic 
situation. The emphasis is upon the analysis and interpretation of the 
materials for the purpose of explaining the process of assimilation. The 
authors are concerned chiefly with the factors and forces that retard or 
facilitate the entrance of ethnic groups into the American social system. 
The generalizations that are freely made grow out of a wide background 
of knowledge and at times seem to go beyond the facts secured in the 
Yankee City investigation. 

The volume opens with seven personal histories of members of the 
ethnic groups. This introduction is so interestingly written and so il- 
luminating that it might have been profitable to give more space to this 
method of presentation. In fact, many will turn with regret from these 
case histories to the highly technical chapters that follow. The bulk of 
the book is concerned with a critical discussion of the ecological distribu- 
tion of the ethnic groups, their occupational position, status in the class 
system, family patterns, religious affiliations, formal and informal organ- 
izations, language complications, and the parochial school problem. 

In the final chapter an attempt is made to rank the minority groups 
according to their degree of subordination and assimilation. The assump- 
tion is made that “the greater the difference between the host and the 
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immigrant cultures, the greater will be the subordination—and the longer 
the period necessary for the assimilation of the ethnic groups.” ‘The most 
important deviations from the dominant American culture are linguistic 
and religious. On this basis six cultural types are differentiated, ranging 
from cultural type I, English-speaking Protestants, to cultural type VI, 
non-Christians who do not speak English. The authors conclude that all 
the cultural types of the Caucasoid group will sooner or later be wholly 
absorbed into the American social system, but that the darker races have 
no future other than to develop color castes of their own. American 
equalitarianism and the force of our class order are breaking down our 
ethnic groups but as yet have had no power to solve the problem of race. 

The authors are to be commended for their objective treatment of a 
field of study where biased writers too frequently give vent to their preju- 
dices. Although the book contains material that should be of great public 
interest, it bears all the earmarks of a strictly academic production and 
will not make a wide appeal. Students of American minority problems, 
however, will find it stimulating and of great value. 

Jesse F. STEINER 


TELL THE PEOPLE—MASS EDUCATION IN CHINA. By Peart S. Buck. 
New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1945, pp. 72. 


The author points out that peace can come “only as the result of other 
accomplishments.” It is necessary first of all “to remove oppressions and 
hunger and ignorance.” Pearl Buck goes on to tell about the mass edu- 
cation movement in China during the last twenty-five years, as originated 
by James Yen and his friends. She shows how the methods used in this 
movement have been meeting the needs of the oppressed people of China 
and how they “could be of inestimable value in the southern part of the 
United States, in parts of South America, in Cuba and in Puerto Rico, 
above all perhaps in Africa, India, the countries of Southeast Asia and 
anywhere there are people who are hungry and illiterate and badly gov- 
erned.” The secret of this unique and marvelous technique is made vivid 
in James Yen’s own words. 


COLOR AND DEMOCRACY: COLONIES AND PEACE. By W. E. B. 
DuBois. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1945, pp. 143. 


The thesis of this book as stated by the author is that the present efforts 
to ensure peace in the world “leave practically untouched the present 
imperial ownership of disenfranchised colonies,” and continue to treat 
them as “sources of profit for Europe and North America”; hence “we 
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are planning not peace, but war, not democracy but the continued oli- 
garchical control of civilization by the white race.” The author vigor- 
ously contends that ultimate and lasting peace should rest on consent and 
agreement, not on armies. Colonies are pronounced “the slums of the 
world” and “the places of greatest concentration of poverty, disease, and 
ignorance” in the world. Moreover, they are “centers of helplessness, of 
discouragement of initiative, of forced labor, and of legal suppression of 
all activities or thoughts which the master country fears or dislikes.” This 
indictment of colonies is severe. Although one-sided, the drab picture fs 
convincing of at least one thing, namely, that colonial imperialism is a 
festering sore, a denial of the fair play and equitable rights which 
democracy is supposed to represent. Moreover, the prophetic quality of 
the book and the Jeremiah-like pronouncements deserve the thoughtful 
consideration of the statesmen and the people of the Big Three, and a 
redefinition of the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter in terms of 
“liberty and justice for all.” 


SOLUTION IN ASIA. By Owen Lattimore. New York: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1945, pp. 214. 


A leading authority on Asiatic matters discusses directly and forcefully 


the political needs of Asia, and particularly with China. He supports 
Chiang Kai-shek, claiming that the latter is neither a dictator nor a fascist. 
He explains that “true fascism” is created when “a very narrow coalition 
of big business and big militarism decides to set up a dictator who will 
be the master of the nation but the servant of the inside ring.” The Com- 
munists in China are described as a peasant party. They exercise the domi- 
nant influence over territory in which 80 million people live. The national 
government rules 200 million people, and the Japanese armies dominate 
170 million. The Communists have made a record that compares favor- 
ably with, or represents an improvement on, the work of the Kuomintang 
in regard to economic conditions, taxation, and conscription. 

The author develops what he calls “the politics of attraction, or the 
procedure of developing security, equality, and social welfare within a 
nation as a means of drawing other nations to the first nation’s way of life. 
This method is more effective than propaganda. 

In regard to Japan the belief is expressed that the Emperor must go 
and that the properties of the giant combines which are controlled by a 
few families should be funded and placed under Ministries of Economics 
and Finance. “The Japan of the future will be a republic.”” The book is 
stronger on diagnosis than on prognosis. It works out a more unified plan 
for Japan’s future than it does for the days ahead in China. E.S.B. 
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SPECIAL NUMBER ON THE PHILIPPINES. The Far Eastern Quarterly, 
Vol. 4, No. 2, February, 1945. New York: Columbia University Press. 


Among the timely and valuable articles in this “Review” are one on 
“Races and Peoples in the Philippines” by H. W. Krieger, another on 
“Central Mindanao” by Fay-Cooper Cole, and still another on “Cul- 
tural Trends in the Philippines” by Felix M. Keesing. Dr. Leopoldo T. 
Ruiz writes on “Farm Tenancy and Cooperatives in the Philippines,” 
and Pauline C. Smith writes on “A Basic Problem in Philippine Educa- 
tion.” These articles and six others make an excellent symposium on con- 
ditions and problems in an archipelago in which the United States will 
have a vital interest for a long time to come. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


COOPERATION IN CRIME CONTROL. 1944 Yearbook of the National 
Probation Association. Edited by Marjorie Bell. New York, pp. viii+316. 


The Yearbook for 1944 consists of a series of papers given at the thirty- 
eighth annual conference of the Association. Topic headings such as The 
Juvenile Court and Its Community Relationships, Understanding the 


Delinquent, Protective and Preventive Services, Community Responsi- 
bility for the Wartime Delinquent, Parole and the Institution, Special 
Problems of the Adult Offender, and A Legal Digest suggest the variety 
of problems assailed. Roscoe Pound, Austin L. Porterfield, Philip 
Heimlich, and Frank W. Hagerty are among the contributors. 

War conditions have affected all agencies dealing with crime. ‘The 
community itself cannot ignore its ultimate responsibility. Superficially, 
at least, efforts are made to understand better the many causes of crime. 
Despite enlightenment from many quarters, archaic institutions and 
archaic methods of crime control persist. Juvenile court judges are 
hampered by “red tape,” political considerations, and public apathy. The 
problem of rehabilitation is very difficult, especially in the case of the 
alcoholic. Symptoms, rather than causes, are often attacked by would-be 
therapists. In too many instances ‘we judge others by ourselves.” Social 
service must be ready to meet the challenge, “If you don’t like what we do, 
what have you to offer as a substitute?” There is a need to re-examine 
the methods of crime control—freshly, critically, and dispassionately. 

CLiypE VEDDER 
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ANGEL IN THE FOREST. A Fairy Tale of Two Utopias. By Marcuerite 
Younc. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1945, pp. 313. 


This story of the Rappite community at New Harmony, Indiana, and 
of Robert Owen’s utopia at the same place fairly scintillates with imagi- 
native analyses and vibrant symbolisms. In fact, there is so much literary 
style about every paragraph that the reader is in danger of forgetting about 
the Rappites and their successors, the Owenites. In this book the reader 
will find that “two utopias comprehended, within a half mile square sur- 
rounded by a vast wilderness, past, present, and future, however 
abstrusely, the burning of Rome, city planning, explosion of stars, a new 
calendar, anarchy, a New Jerusalem, repression, expansion, moneyless 
Eden, exaltation of horses, infinite regress, the united nations of earth. . .” 
Robert Owen’s community was composed of “hopeful graybeards, tired 
striplings, poor widows, discrowned potentates, would-be carpenters, and 
others.” Finally, there was no possibility in either case, Rappite or 
Owenite, “of playing on that great harp, community spirit, of which every 
string was out of tune with every other, anyhow.” Not all the facts are in 
this book, but every sentence overflows with figures of speech and stimu- 
lating interpretations. 


NATIONAL BUDGETS FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT BY NATIONAL 
PLANNING ASSOCIATIONS. Washington, D.C.: 1945, pp. viii+-96. 


This painstaking study begins with the statement that the “first goal 
of post-war planning should be a foundation for better living through 
provision for enough jobs and lasting jobs.” After a careful survey of 
problems of income expenditures, investments, and taxes, the investigators 
arrived at certain definite conclusions. The following are of particular 
significance : taxes can be reduced ; contributions to social insurance funds 
should balance payments ; corporations can limit still further their reserves 
and undivided profits; increased expenditures for private investment are 
desirable, but such expenditures by individuals require larger incomes for 
the low income groups of today; and methods must be devised to increase 
the purchasing power of these groups. G.B.M. 


FARM AND SMALL TOWN WORKERS IN METROPOLITAN WAR 
INDUSTRY. By Paut H. Lanois and K. H. Day. Pullman, Washington: 
State College of Washington, 1945, pp. 40. 


In this sociological study of war migrants in Spokane, Washington, the 
following topics are discussed: sources of the migrants, reasons for their 
coming to Spokane, their social characteristics, occupational adjustments 
and future plans, and sociological implications of group housing units. 
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THE STORY OF THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN. By Crarence I. Cuatro and 
Auice L. HALuicaN. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1945, pp. xviii+-201. 
It is fitting that the Springfield Plan, which has had so much favorable 
comment, should receive an extended description that is now published in 
book form. After all, the Springfield Plan is an attempt (and one that 
works) to put democracy into action through the public schools. Un- 
doubtedly, Dr. John Granrud, superintendent of schools in Springfield, 
deserves special recognition for his work in developing the Plan. 
Children learn democracy through “doing democracy.” Their de- 
mocracy does not stop with being told about its existence in the United 
States. Members of all races and creeds grow up treating each other 
fairly and without discrimination in deed or facial gesture. Toleration is 
not enough. In Springfield there is wide acceptance of the principle of 
social democracy. During the. last five years the Springfield Plan has 
demonstrated some of the possibilities of preserving democracy among 
racial, religious, and other minority groups in America. 


FARM COOPERATIVES AND FARM WOMEN. By W. A. ANperson. Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 1945, 
pp. 36. 

In this study, made by the Department of Rural Sociology of Cornell 
University, the knowledge and opinions of the cooperative movement of 
544 women, living in three selected areas of New York, are given. Three 
sets of ten questions each were asked these women. A disturbing lack of 
knowledge and opinions about cooperatives was discovered among the 
women. The study cites seven concrete things that can be done in order 
to develop a sound cooperative knowledge. Any cooperative association 
might use these same questions and compare the cooperative knowledge 
and opinions of their women members with those that are reported in 
this study. 


THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 
By M. M. Coavy. New York: The Cooperative League, 1945, pp. 24. 

Written as a brief in defense of the cooperative movement and pre- 
sented before a Royal Commission on Taxation in Canada, this document 
is an excellent interpretation of the finest aspects of cooperation. Father 
Coady and the Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier University, 
Nova Scotia, have succinctly and effectively discussed the philosophy of 
adult education, the nature of cooperation as the very essence of 
democracy, the spiritual values in cooperation. Cooperation is described 
as “the ultimate in justice,” the chief factor in the survival of the human 
race, the technique whereby the innate goodness in human nature can be 
channelized and made to “work for society as a whole.” 
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WORLD COOPERATION, 1844-1944. By Dr. N. Barou. London: Fabian 
Publications, 1944, pp. 52. 


Alfred Barnes, a member of the Prime Minister’s Cabinet, writes the 
Preface and commends cooperatives for their flexibility, variety, and 
adaptability. Moreover, he says that “cooperation is essentially a world 
movement” and that it is and will be an important factor in bringing 
about a society controlled by social welfare principles. 

The author reports on the development of cooperatives in country after 
country. He gives a world picture of the cooperative movement. The 
remarkable development of cooperatives in Britain, Russia, and other 
European countries, in Palestine, India, China, and the United States is 
briefly sketched. The relation of cooperation to politics, war, and the 
future is made plain. 


AN UNCOMMON MAN, HENRY WALLACE, AND 60 MILLION JOBS. 
By Frank Kincpom. New York: The Readers Press, 1945, pp. 94. 


Among the strong points accredited to Henry Wallace are his interest 
in human welfare, his sincerity, his belief that people must be put ahead of 
dollars, and his keenness in thinking about the far-reaching economic and 
social questions of the day. He not only talks about the brotherhood ot 
man in industrial relations, but is everlastingly trying to bring it to pass 
and hence has aroused misunderstanding and antagonism. His weakness 
is his frankness and bluntness in pointing out the shortcomings of the 
economically selfish. 

The book explains some of Wallace’s ideas about providing security for 
the common man through plans for full employment, which is defined as 
having a few more jobs available at any time than there are demands for 
jobs. Wallace’s proposals for full employment involve too many economic 
details, both nationally and internationally, to be discussed here. 

Wallace thinks in terms of individual enterprise and liberty and would 
develop security for the common man within that framework. He is 
opposed to regimentation, bureaucracy, dictatorships, and communism, but 
thinks that government bureaucracy is no worse from the standpoint ot 
the common man than is the bureaucracy of many big businesses. He 
urges social welfare aims for government and a new social philosophy-for 
business. Work for everybody, according to Wallace, is natural to the 
American way of life, and if it does not come about in one way, then the 
people will see that it arrives by some other method. To fear communism 
is not enough. To denounce communism, or Wallace as being influenced 
by communism, misses the major point entirely. Wallace’s position is that 
democracy must give all that communism does to the common man in the 
way of economic security, and give liberty too. E.S.B. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF WORLD AGRICULTURE. By Kart Branot. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1944, pp. x+416. 


This book gives a searching analysis of world agriculture. It grew out 
of the observations of the impact of the war upon the world’s food 
economy, conducted by the Food Research Institute, Palo Alto, 
California. The author begins by analyzing the effects of World War I 
upon world agriculture and the agricultural trends in the twenties and 
thirties as a background for the impact of World War II upon the world’s 
food economy, agriculture, and the rural community. Then he directs 
attention to the future and indicates the probable condition of world 
agriculture upon the termination of hostilities and the food requirements 
of the demobilization period. He avoids predicting details but simply 
points out the “larger spots of darker and lighter hue.””’ Now that the war 
has ended, it is possible in retrospect to see that he closely approximated 
the condition prevailing today. 

No one can read these pages, so full of factual material, without realiz- 
ing the great task of reconstructing agriculture. It is so gigantic that 
only the bare outline of it can be seen. Many issues in agricultural policy 
face the world today. It is obvious that no nation can live unto itself. 
Agriculture has been at the threshold of an expanding economy for some 
time, but the fact was never so apparent as now. M.H.N. 


AMERICAN HANDBOOK. By the Office of War Information. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1945, pp. 508. 


This handy reference work contains concise statements averaging about 
fifteen pages in length concerning a wide range of the aspects of American 
life, particularly as related to the activities of the people of the United 
States. The themes number thirty-eight and include topics such as war- 
time agencies, civilian defense, lend-lease, industry, labor, agriculture, 
transportation, communications, public health, housing, recreation, relig- 
ion, education, journalism, art and achitecture. The materials are factual 
and informative. 


MANUAL FOR COOPERATIVE DIRECTORS. By V. 5. ALANNe. Superior, 
Wisconsin: Cooperative Publishing Association, Third Edition, 1945,, 
pp. 208. 


The new edition of this standard and best work in its field appears in a 
new and splendidly printed format. The author has made a few changes 
in terminology and in descriptive matter which increase the value of an 
already invaluable book to every member of boards of directors of 
cooperatives. 
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A CHINESE VILLAGE. By Martin C. Yanc. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945, pp. xviii-+-275. 

This study gives a close-up view of a typical village in one of China’s 
oldest agricultural districts—Taiton, Shantung Province. The author 
describes the village as he knew it when he lived there. He gives an inti- 
mate view of the people, marriage, family life, children’s activities, agri- 
culture, the standard of living, village organization and conflicts, the 
leaders of the community, primary economic and ceremonial groups, and 
intervillage relations. It provides a new understanding of Chinese culture 
and gives an insight into the application of the methods of cultural anthro- 
It provides basic information for 
M.H.N. 














pology to an agricultural community. 
the planning of a program of rural rehabilitation. 






MANAGEMENT IN HOMES. By Etta M. CusHmMan. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1945, pp. xiii-+-285. 


This book deals with real homes in which real people live. It describes 
the ways in which families have made their homes more efficient and more 
satisfying. A great variety of actual home situations are presented by 
detailed account and by an abundance of photographs. 

The book is primarily intended to present a method of teaching home 
management practiced in the New York State extension teaching, which 
makes use of management conferences in homes, “human textbooks,” and 
real problems. It is equally adaptable to the needs of adult study groups 
such as P.T.A. and women’s clubs. It will be found interesting and 
worth while, also, to homemakers, social workers, builders and architects, 
and others whose work is related to the management in homes. This 


study is an excellent application of the theory of functional education. 
EsTHER PENCHEF 






















THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN BRITAIN. By E. TorHam and 
J. A. HoucH. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1945, pp. 52. 

The story of a century of dynamic events is packed into the small 
compass of this brochuré. The Hon. A. V. Alexander, first Lord of the 
Admiralty and an outstanding British cooperator, writes the Foreword. 
Eleven excellent photographs are valuable additions to the text. Im- 
portant topics considered are Rochdale’s peaceful revolution, control by 
the home, economic democracy in action, production without profit, a 
people’s bank, social service, a world-wide movement. The authors recog- 
nize in the British cooperative movement a “persistent note of idealism not 
as yet translated into practice, but ever returning to those first principles 
(Rochdale) to which, through changing times, British cooperators have 
held fast over a century.” 
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AMERICAN COOPERATIVES. YESTERDAY, TODAY, TOMORROW. 


By JoHN Danig_ts. New York: The New Leader Publishing Association, 
1945, pp. 40. 


Mr. Daniels, who is an authority on the cooperative movement in the 
United States, being the author of Cooperation: An American Way 
(1937), has included in this booklet a wide range of pertinent facts, both 
historical and recent, concerning the development and present state of 
cooperatives in the United States today. He offers a few well-placed 
criticisms, as of the tendency of some cooperatives to grow too fast, out- 
stripping the education of their members in cooperative principles and in 
cooperation as a democratic way of life. 


THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF COOPERATIVE CO-PARTNER- 


SHIP. Leicester, England: Cooperative Co-Partnership, Propaganda 
Committee, fourth edition, 1944, pp. 48. 


Americans who do not know about the cooperative co-partnership 
movement in England will find succinct statements in this document, first, 
of the underlying idea of co-partnership, and, second, of the history of the 
development of English co-partnership. This movement, which provides 
for “the equitable division of surplus between capital-providers, workers, 
and customers,” is a significant way to further democracy in industry. 


THE PEOPLE’S YEAR BOOK, 1945. Prepared and published by Cooperative 
Wholesale Society, Manchester, England, 1945, pp. 132. 

This useful reference work brings the reader up to date regarding the 
developments of the cooperative movement in Great Britain. Specific 
topics include Towards Democracy, Cooperative Union’s Future Services, 
Cooperative Journalism, The Guilds, A National Society Inevitable, 
Cooperative Statistics, and the Year in Politics. On the whole, the co- 
operatives in England and Scotland have gained strength in numbers 
(now over 9,000,000 members), in politics (recently elected 23 members 
to Parliament), and in widespread interest in cooperation as a way of life. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS. By the Committe on Congress 


of the American Political Science Association. Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1945, pp. 90. 


Eight handicaps under which Congress operates are given, such as “the 
importunities of special-interest groups which tend to divert legislative 
emphasis from broad questions of public interest.”” Ten sets of recom- 
mendations are proposed, including more emphasis on employing a regu- 


lar staff of independent, qualified experts and the raising of a legislative 
council. 
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THE SOCIAL PARTICIPATION OF RURAL YOUNG MARRIED 
COUPLES. By W. M. Smirn, Jr. Ithaca: Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 1944, pp. 32. 


In this “case study” of fifty young married people it was found (1) that 
the majority “participated in no active organizations of the community 
regularly,” (2) that they found “their group contacts with relatives and 
more especially with other young couples of similar social status,” 
(3) that they preferred “groups organized to meet some special interest 
rather than general purpose organizations,” and so on. Suggestions are 
made to community organization workers for removing barriers to 
participation on the part of these young married couples so that they may 
be stimulated to feel that they are needed somewhere and that they can 
render service through “organization participation.” 


ALCOHOLICS ARE SICK PEOPLE. By Roserr B. Seuicer. Baltimore: 
Alcoholism Publications, 1945, pp. 80. 


The author, who is an assistant visiting psychiatrist of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, distinguishes between pathological drinking and social drinking. 
He asserts that “drinking in moderation is an absolute impossibility” for 
the pathological drinker. ‘Liquor is no respecter of persons, once they 
have become pathological drinkers.” Total abstinence is the only salvation 


of the alcoholic. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Howarp W. Opum. An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the People and Their Dilemma. Revised Edition. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1945, pp. xxv-+549. 


‘This useful book, which first appeared in 1939, is a unique treatmert 
of “the contemporary scene” in the United States. It deals with natural 
resources, cultural heritages, the people, social institutions, public wel- 
fare, and social technology. Extensive helps are given for the study and 
teaching of social problems. Data from the 1940 Census and from other 
sources are introduced in the new edition. 


LIFE IN MONTANA. As Seen in Lonepine, a Small Community. Missoula, 
Montana: The Montana Study, 1945, pp. 112. ? 


Here is a ‘“‘ten weeks group study guide” for discussion groups com- 
posed of persons of different beliefs who try to acquaint themselves with 
their own local community and with its economic, social, and cultural 
problems. Among the topics for which discussion materials are furnished 
are these: our town and its people, our town and our work, the future of 
our town in relation to its people, and how to make life better in our 
town. 
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‘ 
SOCIAL SECURITY, PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE. By Gernarp Hirscu- 
FIELD. Washington, D.C.: American Taxpayers Association, 1945, pp. 116. 


This document raises questions concerning costs of social security, the 
place that social security might occupy in “a dynamic economy,” and “the 
effect upon future generations of social security decisions” that may be 
made today. , 


SOCIAL FICTION 


RICKSHAW BOY. By Lau SuHaw. Translated by Evan King. New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1945, pp. xxiii-+384. 


This interesting novel, the story of Happy Boy, nicknamed Camel, was 
written by one of China’s best-known writers, Lau Shaw. It is ably 
translated by an American, Evan King, who has lived in China for many 
years and knows its people and their language. ‘The sketches by Cyrus 
LeRoy Baldridge give the reader a clear picture of what happened to this 
orphaned country lad, Happy Boy, who went to Peking to become a rick- 
shaw puller. He labored hard for years to acquire a rickshaw, only to have 
it stolen by soldiers during the rebellion. He found his way back to Peking, 
leading three camels, which he sold for enough money to get a start toward 
the purchase of another rickshaw. That is why he was nicknamed Camel. 
Happy Boy was big and strong, but a little slow witted and entirely 
illiterate. His ethics of hard work, industriousness, and simple living 
were derived from his ancestors and from Chinese philosophers. His 
struggle with poverty, injustices, sexual perversion, and social wrongs 
made inroads on his character. Luck was against him, it seemed, and he 
had moments of intense fears and despair. Poverty and the Tiger Girl, 
whom he finally married but who died in childbirth after living under 
terrible conditions, were too much for him. Later he rescued Little 
Lucky One, who loved him, from the White Houses, where she had been 
made a prostitute slave. She was diseased, and not likely to live, but 
Happy Boy in one of his daring moments rescued her. By so doing he won 
over evil and misery. 

It is an intensely interesting story, full of crises and deep tensions. The 
vivid descriptions of scenes and places give the reader, especially if he is 
familiar with Peking, a clear picture of the whereabouts of Happy Boy at 
all times, and leave lasting impressions in the mind of the reader. 

M.H.N. 
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SOCIAL DRAMA 


I REMEMBER MAMA. A Play in Three Acts by JoHN VAN Druten. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1944, pp. 177. 


The mother image is beautifully and richly apotheosized in this play by 
John van Druten. The warm, nostalgic charm of domesticity at its very 
best pervades every scene. Every virtue and every value of the family is 
enshrined in it. “Mama” is the abiding reality, the core of stability, and 
the magnetic pole of the Norwegian family living in San Francisco around 
1910. Her story is related by her daughter, Katrin, who as a young 
writer has just won five hundred dollars for it from a magazine. As she 
reads her manuscript, the action takes place upon the stage. 

This device introduces the episodes selected from among the many that 
happened to Mama after she and Papa were married and had come from 
Norway to San Francisco. Mama’s brother, Uncle Chris, and her three 
sisters, Trina, Jenny, and Sigrid, had also come to America. Some of the 
Norwegian folkways were part of their luggage. But Mama was the one 
to handle everything. It was Mama who knew when to rattle an old 
skeleton in order to bring her sisters to her way of looking at things. Yes, 
Mama could settle anything. There was the time when little Dagmar had 
to go to the hospital and no one might see her for several days. Mama 
found a way. She just took an apron and a scrubbing brush and began 
to clean the hospital floors. And another time, Jenny and Sigrid stood in 
the way of Trina’s proposed marriage, while Uncle Chris had to be won 
over. Chris was a man with a great temper and terrified everyone except 
Mama. Mama had to resort to threats about the past, but Trina managed 
to become a bride. 

Mama was in a way responsible for Katrin’s story about her. Katrin 
just couldn’t meet with success, because she told stories about people she 
had never met. Mama interviewed the successful woman novelist and 
got the cue from her. Truly, she was the good mother. For years, she 
had a spurious bank account because she knew that a family needed 
stability. And at last with Katrin’s prize money, the bank account be- 
comes a reality. The play abounds with delightful lines, some of which 
have the force of proverbial sayings. Says Mama, “I would like to be 
rich the way I would like to be ten feet high. Would be good for some 
things—bad for others.” To relieve tension, she declares, “I scrub the 
floor. . . Comes a time when you've got to get down on your knees.” Mr. 
van Druten took Kathryn Forbes’ book, Mama’s Bank Account, and 
adapted it for this glowing play. M.J.Vv. 
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Articles in Forthcoming Issues... 
January-February, 1946, and later 


Wartime Acceleration and Assimilation......... 


Community versus Communality 


SeerhS 2 ee Joseph H. Gaiser 


Bessie A. McClenahan 





Social Psychology of Frustration 





Mexican-American Workshops 


Ellsworth Faris 
Marie Hughes 





Values in Consumer Cooperation 


Clyde Vedder 





What Is Community? 


P. A. Sorokin 





Radio and Public Opinion 


Karl Wallace 





Toward an Immigration Policy 





Urban Church in Changing Social Order 


G. Hedley and G. Lindevall 
T. E. Sullenger 





East Indians in the United States 


Gurdial Singh 





Sociological Approach to Art 


Radhakamal Mukerjee 





Social\Control Patterns in Race Relations. 


Cecil E. Larsen 





Social Evaluation of Performance Differences 





The Guaranteed Annual Wage 


Meyer F. Nimkoff 
Emory S. Bogardus 





Russia’s Role in the World 


George M. Day 





Social Distance in England 


John Owen 





Leadership in a Democracy 


Frank H. Garver 





Acculturation of Japanese in Hawaii 





Social Change in Japan 


Margaret Lam 
Jesse F. Steiner 





Articles in the Preceding Issue... 
September-October, 1945 


Social Disguise and Art 


Radhakamal Mukerjee 





Peace as a Revolutionary Ideal 





Types of Maladjusted Personality 


John E. Nordskog 
Marguerite L. Walker 





Roots of Revolution 


Paul Meadows 





Can There Be a Lasting Peace? 





Negroes in Latin America 


Gerald A. Estep 
Robert C. Jones 





Cooperation versus Collectivism 


Emory S. Bogardus 
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